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| friends of Lamb seemed to base his best title 
\to their regard, become at once touched with 
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But these passages would not bear abridg- 
ment, and there is more of novelty in some 








Literary Sketches and Letters ; being the Final tenderness and beauty in our recollection. | other portions of the book. 


Memorials of Charles Iamb. Never before 
Published. By Thomas Noon Talfourd. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1848. 


Tue chief interest in this work, after the pre- 
vious copious notices of the genius and cor- 
respondence of his subject by the same bio- 
grapher, lies in the fact that it presents Lamb 
in an entirely new light to the public. 

Despite the grace, the wit, the delicate 
thoughtfulness, and felicitous humor of “ Elia,” 
upon which the literary fame of Charles Lamb 
now and hereafter will rest almost exclusively, 


the elegant-minded clerk of the India House | 


must have seemed, to many, far overrated by 
those of his friends who delight to name him 
with Wordsworth and Coleridge, as among 
the leading spirits of his time. Lamb, 
despite the healthy flow of his delicious 
prose, and his rare genial qualities, seemed 
deficient in those masculine qualities of mind 
which, in most cases, we trace through the 
author to the man, or follow up from the man 
to the author, before we can have full respect 
for the personal identity of the two. In the 
case of an extraordinary genius, like Gold- 
smith, it is, indeed, in his productions alone 
that we trace the full force of character ; but 
we look for something more in one of inferior 
gifts to command our whole esteem, when ac- 
cording him a position of weight among his 
contemporaries ; something more than the 
pleasant half cocknified associations which 
seemed to joint on one of the most agreeable 
humorists of his day to the high fame of a proud 
circle of celebrities with whom the social 
London-evening and liiterateur-like correspond- 
ence brought him into intimate contact through 
the greatest portion of his life. That“ some- 
’ thing” is now supplied by these curious details 
of the private life of the most extraordinary 
domestic hero of his day. Charles Lamb, 
then, the modest clerk, the elegant humorist, 
and prime good fellow, was the life-long, the 
willing and consistent martyr, to the most touch- 
ing career of devotion that we have on record. 
of any author on the roll of English celebrities. 
The death of Miss Lamb, endeared to the 
associations of many as the “Bridget Elia” 
of her brother’s beautiful Essays, has removed 
the veil of secresy which concealed the fearful 
domestic sorrows of this most attached pair ; 
and the public are now let into the fearful mys- 
tery which enshrouded the lives of both; a 
mystery as tragic as any interwoven with the 
awful destinies of the Greek drama. Mary 
Lamb killed her mother in a sudden fit of in- 
sanity, and her brother, devoting himself to a 
life of celibacy and perpetual vigil, released 
her from the confinement of a use upon 
the condition that he would become her keeper 
as long as he should live! 

Remembering the moral strength which 
thus characterized his life, we not only read 
the Essays of the gentle Elia with a deeper 
interest, but all that light gossipred and litera- 
ry small-talkishness upon which some of the 


The greatest strength of his nature was poured 
through another channel; and the play of his 
intellect as we have it, was but the foam-bead 
upon the inexorable tide of duty and sorrow. 
Talfourd well remarks “upon the growth 
of certain characteristics which almost inevita- 
bly spring out of his strange condition, which 
he had to sustain in the gross, and yet from 
which he must escape in the detail, to preserve 
his own senses.” ‘This perpetual grasping at 
transient relief from the minute and vivid 
present, associated Lamb’s affections minutely 
| with the dull detail of daily existence. These 
‘become to him “the jutting frieze” and 
“ coigne of vantage” in which his homebred 
fancy “ made its bed and procreant cradle.” 


row was broken in pieces, and the chief occu- 
pation of his life was to polish the fragments, 
if we may be pardoned the conceit. 

There is always some compensating ar- 
rangement in the ordinations of Providence, 
to us dependent mortals, and thus that dark 
story of Lamb’s domestic misfortunes is de- 
lightfully relieved by the example of mutual 
mrlentn of perfect literary companionship, and 
the most endearing affection which existed be- 
tween the pair during the intervals of Miss 


of friendship, so absolute, that even the skele- 
ton-like presence of the direst scourge of hu- 
man happiness that can exist, did not shut 
out from either heart a solid sense of its frui- 
tion. 

Still :-— 


** The constant impendency of this giant 
sorrow saddened to ‘the Lambs’ even their 
holideys; as the journey which they both re- 
garded as the relief and charm of the year was 
frequently followed by a seizure; and, when 
they ventured to take it, a strait- waistcoat, care- 
fully packed by Miss Lamb herself, was their 
constant companion. Sad experience, at last, 
induced the abandonment of the annual excur- 
sion, and Lamb was contented with walks in 
and near London, during the interval of labor. 
Miss Lamb experienced, and full well under- 
stood the premonitory symptoms of the attack, 
in restlessness, low fever, and the inability to 
sleep ; ang, as gently as possible, prepared her 
brother for the duty he must soon perform ; and 
thus, unless he could stave off the terrible sepa- 
ration till Sunday, obliged him to ask leave of 
absence from the office as if for a day’s pleasure 
—a bitter mockery! On one occasion Mr. 
Charles Lloyd met them, slowly pacing together 
a little footpath in Hoxton fields, both weeping 
bitterly, and found on joining them, that they 
were taking their solemn way to the accustomed 
Asylum !” 


Of the letters given in this volume, there 
are none which will add omen to the fame 
of Lamb; the cream of his correspondence 
having been before given to the public by the 
same editor. We are strongly tempted to 
quote Talfourd’s well-written account of the 
evenings at Lamb’s, which he contrasts very 
happily with the assemblages at Holland House. 





Poor Lamb, in short, by one tremendous sor- | 


Lamb’s malady ; a full communion and comfort | 


| Weextract the following account of a litera- 
| rycoxcomb and most singular miscreant, who 
| was for a while associated with De Quincy, 
| Coleridge, and Lamb: 


*““Among the contributors who partook of 
| their professional festivities, was a gentleman 
, whose subsequent career has invested the recol- 
lection of his appearances in the familiarity of 
social life with fearful interest—Mr. Thomas 
| Griffiths Wainwright. He was then a young 
/man; on the bright side of thirty; with a sort 
of undress military air, and the conversation of 
a smart, lively, clever, heartless, voluptuous 
|coxcomb. It was whispered that he had been 
_ an officer in the Dragoons; had spent more than 
| one fortune; and he now condescended to take 
_a part in periodical literature, with the careless 
| grace of an amateur who felt himself above it. 
|He was an artist also; sketched boldly and 
| graphically; exhibited a portfolio of his own 
| drawings of fernale beauty, in which the volup- 
| tuous trembled on the borders of the indelicate; 
|and seized on the critical department of the 
| Fine Arts, both in and out of the Magazine, un- 
| disturbed by the presence or pretensions of the 
finest critic on Art who ever wrote—William 
Hazlitt. On this subject, he composed, for the 
| Magazine, under the signature of ‘ Janus Wea- 
thercock,’ articles of flashy assumption—in 
which -disdainful notices of living artists were 
set off by fascinating references to the personal 
appearance, accomplishments, and luxurious ap- 
plianees of the writer, ever the first hero of his 
essay. He created a new sensation in the sedate 
circle, not only by his braided surtouts, jewelled 
fingers, and various neck-handkerchiefs, but by 
ostentatious contempt for everything in the 
world but elegant enjoyment. Lamb, who de- 
lighted to find sympathy in dissimilitude, fan- 
cied that he really liked him: took, as he ever 
did, the genial side of character; and, instead 
of disliking the rake in the critic, thought it 
| pleasant to detect so much taste and good na- 
| ture in a fashionable roué ; and regarded all his 
| vapid gaiety, which to severer observers looked 
| like impertinence, as the playful effusion of a 
remarkably guileless nature. Thus, when ex- 
patiating in his list of choicest friends, in Elia’s 
letter to Southey, he reckons ‘ W the light, 
and warm-as-light hearted, ‘ Janus’ of the “* Lon- 
don ;”’ and two years afterwards, adverting to 
the decline of the Magazine, in a letter to Mr. 
Barton, he persists in his belief of Wainwright’s 
light-heartedness as pertinaciously as all the 
half-conscious dupes in Othello do in the asser- 
tion of Iago’s honesty: ‘ They have pulled down 
Hazlitt, P. , and their best stay, kind, light- 
hearted W——, their ‘‘ Janus.”’ In elucida- 
tion of this apparent lightness of heart, it will 
not be uninstructive to trace the remainder of 
this extraordinary person’s mage for surely 
no contrast presented by the wildest romance 
between a gay cavalier, fascinating Naples or 
Palermo, and the same hero, detected as the 
bandit or demon of the forest, equals that which 
time has unveiled between what Mr. Wainwright 
seemed, and what he was. 

** Mr. Wainwright having ceased totontribute 
to the ‘ London’ about the year 1825, when 


Lamb bestowed on him his parting a, 


| 
| 











was scarcely seen in our literary circle, t 
he retained the acquaintance and regard of 
some of its members. In the year 1830 he was 
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residing at Linden Hqyse, Turnham Green, in 
the possession of which he had succeeded his 
uncle, Dr. Griffiths, who for many years edited 
a monthly publication, and whose death had oc- 
curred about a year before, after a short illness, 
while Mr. Wainwright and his wife were visit- 
ing at his house on the occasion of her confine- 
ment with her only child. He acquired some 
roperty at the death of his uncle, by whose 
ord being early left an orphan, he had been 
educated ; but his expensive tastes soon brought 
him to severe pecuniary embarrassments and 
the verge of ruin. His wife’s mother, who had 
died in Linden House after a short illness, left 
two daughters by Mr. Abercrombie, her second 
husband, named Helen Frances Phebe, and 
Madeline; Mrs. Wainwright being the daughter 
of a tormer husband, named Ward. These young 
ladies being left without provision, except a 
pension of 10/. a year each, which had been 
granted to them, as the destitute daughters of a 
meritorious officer, by the Board of Ordnance, 
were invited by Mr. Wainwright to visit him at 
Linden House, and at the beginning of 1530, 
with his wife and child, formed his tamily. 

“ About this time he formed the remarkable 
scheme of procuring the eldest of the young 
ladies to effect insurances on her life, to the 
amount of many thousands of pounds, for the 

eriod of three, or two years. Miss Helen 
Fisuses Phebe Abercrombie was then a lovel 
woman nearly of the age of twenty-one, whic 
she attained 12th March, 1830; without expec- 
tations, except of some trifling possibility under 
a settlement, and, except the proceeds of the 

ension, without a shilling in the world; while 

r. Wainwright, who supplied the funds for 
this strange speculation, was in reality still 
poorer, being steeped in debt, impatient of pri- 
vation, with ruin daily contracting its circle 
around him. ’ 

“The first proposal was made by Mr. Wain- 
wright, on behalf of Miss Abercrombie, to the 
Palladium Insurance Office, on 28th March, for 
3,000/. for three years. On this occasion, Mr. 
and Mrs, Wainwright and Miss Abercrombie 
called together at the office, where the object of 
the insurance was stated to be to enable them to 
recover some property to which the young lady 
was entitled. This proposal was accepted, and 
on the 20th April comaiaad by payment of the 
premium for one year by the hand of Miss Aber- 
crombie, then attended only by Mrs. Wain- 
wright, and the delivery of the policy. On or 
about the same day, a similar insurance was 
effected with the Eagle Insurance Office for 
3,000/., for the term of two years, and the 
remium for one year and stamp duty were paid 
y Miss Abercrombie, in her sister’s presence. 
In the following October four more policies 
were effected; with the Provident for 2,0002. ; 
with the Hope for 2,000/.; with the Imperial 


. for 3,000/.; and with the Pelican for 5,000/.-- 


each on the life of Miss Abercrombie, and each 
for the period of two years ; so that, at the close 
of this month of October, the life of this poor 
girl, described by the actuary of the Provident 
as ‘a remarkably healthy, cheerful, beautiful 
young woman, whose life was one of a thousand,’ 
was insured to the amount of 18,000/, as to 
3,000/. for three years, and for the residue for 
two yearsonly. Premiums for one year, amount- 
ing, with the stamps, to something more than 
2201, had been paid; the premiums which 
would be required to keep the policies on foot 
for a second year amounting to 2U0/., and in the 
event of her surviving the brief terms of insur- 
ance, the whole money would be lost. On every 
visit to the offices, Miss Abercrombie was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Wainwright ; and the appear- 
ance of these two ladies together on such an 
errand sometimes awakened scruples which the 
apparent desirableness of the life for insurance 
to an office did not always silence. At the Im- 
erial it was suggested to Miss Abercrombie, by 
r. Ingall, the actuary, that ‘as she only pro- 
posed to make the insurance for two years, he 
presumed it was to secure some property she 
would come into at the expiration of that time ;’ 








to which Mrs. Wainwright replied, ‘ Not exactly 
so, it is to secure a sum of money to her sister, 
which she will be enabled to do by other means 
if she outlives that time; but I don’t know much 
of her affairs ; you had better speak to her about 
it” On which Miss Abercrombie said, ‘ That is 
the case.” By what means the ladies were in- 
duced to make these statements can scarcely 
ever be guessed ; it is certain they were illusory. 
No reason existed for the poor penniless girl se- | 
curing 3.0001. for her sister in case of her own | 
death within two years, nor was there the least | 
chance of her receiving such a sum if living at | 
the end of that period. | 

“The sum of £18,000 did not bound the | 
limits of the speculation ; for, in the same month | 
of October, a proposal to the Eagle to increase | 
the insurance by the addition of £2,000, was | 
made and declined ; and a proposal to the Globe 
for £5,000, and a proposal to the Alliance for 
some further sum, met a similar fate. At the 
office of the Globe, Miss Abercrombie, who, as 
usual, was accompanied by Mrs. Wainwright, 
being asked the object of the insurance, replied 
that ‘she scarcely knew; but she was desired to 
come there by her friends, who wished the in- 
surance done.’ On being further pressed, she_ 
referred to Mrs. Wainwright, who said, ‘It is 
for some money matters that are to be arranged ; 
but ladies don’t know much about such things ;’ 
and Miss Abercrombie answered a question, 
whether she was insured in any other office, in 
the negative. At the Alliance, Helen was more 
severely tested by the considerate kindness of | 
Mr. Hamilton, who received the proposal, and | 
who was not satisfied by her statement that a 
suit was depending in Chancery, which would 
probably terminate in her favor, but that if she 
should die in the interim, the property would 
go into another family, for which contingency 
she wished to provide. The young lady, a little 
irritated at the question, said, ‘1 supposed that 
what you had to inquire into was the state of my 
health, not the object for the insurance;’ on 
which he informed her, ‘ that a young lady, such 
as she was, had come to the office two years be- 
fore to effect an insurance for a short time; and 
that it was the a we of the Company she had 
come to her death by unfair means.’ Poor Helen 
replied, ‘she was sure there was no one about 
her who could have any such object.’ Mr. 
Hamilton said, ‘Of course not;’ but added, 
‘ that he was not satisfied as to the object of the 
insurance ; and unless she stated in writing what 
it was, and the Directors approved it, the pro- 
posal could not be entertained.’ The ladies re- 
tired ; and the office heard no more of the pro- 
posal, nor of Miss Abercrombie, till they heard 
that she was dead, and that the prone of other 
policies on her life was resisted. 

** Mr. Wainwright's affairs soon approached a 
crisis, for he had given a warrant of attorney in 
August, and a bill of sale of his furniture at 
Linden House, both of which were become ab- 
solute, and seizure under which he had post- 
poned only till the 20th or 21st of December. 
Early in that month he left Linden House, and 
took furnished lodgings in Conduit Street, to 
which he was accompanied by his wife and her 
two half-sisters. On the 13th of that_ month 
Miss Abercrombie called on a solicito# named 
Lys, to whom she was a stranger, and requested 
iim to attest the execution of a will she desired 
tu make, as she was going abroad ; he complied, 
and she executed a will in favor of her sister 
Madeline, making Mr. Wainwright its executor. 
On the 4th, having obtained a form of assign- 
ment from the office of the Palladium, she called 
on another solicitor named Kirk, to whom she 
was also a stranger, to perfect for her an assign- 
ment of the policy of that office to Mr. Wain- 
wright ; this the solicitor did by writing in ink 
over words pencilled in the hand-writing of Mr. 
Wainwright, and witnessing her signature. On 
that evening, Miss Abercrombie accompanied 
Mr. and Mrs, Wainwright and her sister to the 
play, as she had done the preceding evening, 
and partook of oysters, or lobsters, and porter, 

















after their return. The weather was wet; she 





had walked home, as she had done the evening 
before ; and in the night suffered from illness, 
which was attributed to cold. She continued 
ill, however, and, in a day or two, Dr. Locock 
was called in by Mr. Wainwright, found her 
laboring under derangement of stomach, and 
prescribed for her simple remedies. She con- 
tinued indisposed, but he entertained no serious 
apprehensions until he was sent for on the 21st, 
when she died. On that morning a powder 
which Dr. Locock did not recollect ever pre- 
scribing, was administered to her in jelly, and 
Mr. and Mrs, Wainwright quitted her, to take a 
long walk for some hours. Soon after their de- 
parture she was seized with violent convulsions; 
the physician was sent for, and was shocked by 
her condition, and by her exclaiming, ‘Oh, 
Doctor, these are the pains of death!’ He ad- 
ministered proper remedies for pressure on the 
brain, under which she was then laboring; the 
symptoms subsided, and he left her in a state of 
composure. The convulsions, however, soon 
returned with increased violence; the attend- 
ant, in alarm, called in the assistant of a neizh- 
boring apothecary, in the emergency ; the young 


| man did for her the best that human skill could 


devise ; but all assistance was in vain, and be- 
fore Mr. and Mrs. Wainwright returned from 
their walk, she was dead. An examination of 
the body took place, with Mr Wainwright's 
ready concurrence, which, in Doctor Locock’s 
apprehension, left no reason to attribute the 
death to other than natural causes ; its immediate 
cause was obviously pressure on the brain; and 
the sums, amounting to £18,090, insured on her 
life, became payable to Mr. Wainwright, as her 
executor, though, except as to two of the policies 
—those of the Palladium and the Hope, which 
had been assigned to him by poor Helen—-ap- 
parently, at least, for the benefit of the sister. 

* Suspicion, however, was excited; the of- 
fices resisted the claim; Mr. Wainwright left 
England for France, where he spent several 
years ; and after delays, occasioned chiefly by 
wroceedings in Equity, the question of the va- 
idity of the policies was tried, before Lord 
Abinger, on the 29th of June, 1835, in an action 
by Mr. Wainwright, as Executor of Miss Aber- 
crombie, on the Imperial’s policy. Extraordi- 
nary as were the circumstances under which 
the defence was made, it rested on a narrow 
basis—on the allegation that the insurance was 
not, as it professed to be, that of Miss Aber- 
crombie, for her own benefit, but the insurance 
of Mr. Wainwright, effected at his cost, for 
some purpose of his own, and on the falsehood 
of representations she had been induced to make 
in reply to inquiries as to insurances in other 
offices. The cause of her death, if the insurance 
was really hers, was immaterial; and though 
surely not immaterial in the consideration of 
the question, whether the insurance was hers 
or Mr. Wainwright's, was thrown out of the 
case by Lord Abinger. That accomplished 
judge, who had been the most consummate ad- 
vocate of his time, disposed always to pleasur- 
able associations, shrank, in a Civil Court, from 
inquiries which, if they had been directly pre- 
sented on a criminal charge, would have coin- 
pelled his serious attention ; stated that there 
was no evidence of other crime than fraud; and 
intimated that the defence had been injured 
by a darker suggestion. The jury partaking of 
the judge’s disinclination to attribute the most 
dreadful ~ to a plaintiffon a Nisi Prius re- 
cord, and, perhaps, scarcely perceiving how 
they could discover for the imputed fraud un 
intelligible motive without it, were unable to 
agree, and were discharged without giving a 
verdict. The cause was tried again before the 
same judge, on the 3d December following ;— 
when the counsel for the defence, following the 
obvious inclination of the Bench, avoided the 
most fearful charge, and obtained a verdict for 
the Office, without hesitation, sanctioned by 
Lord Abinger’s proffered approval to the jury. 

“In the meantime, Mr. Wainwright, leaving 
his wife and child in London, had acquired the 
confidence and enjoyed the hospitality of the 
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family of an English officer, residing at Bou-| as a gentleman, now the mate of vulzar ra‘fians 


logne. While he was thus associated, a propo- 
sel was made to the Pelican Office to insure the 
life of his host for £5,000 ;—which, as the me- 
dical inquiries were satisfactorily answered, was 
accep The Office, however, received only 





one premium ; for the life survived the comple- 
tion of the insurance only a few months; fall- 


and country bumpkins.’ This shallow notion of 
being al ways ‘ a gentleman,’--one abstracted ever 
from conventional vulzarities—seems to have 
given him support in the extremity of wretch- 
edness and infamy : the miserable reed he leaned 
on; not the ruling passion—but the ruling folly. 
‘They pay me respect here,’ I assure you, said 


ing after a very short illness. Under what cir-| he to an acquaintance who visited him in New- 
cumstances Mr.;Wainwrizht left Boulogne after | gate; * they think Tam here for £10,000; and on 
this event is unknown ; he became a wanderer | some of the convicts coming into the yard with 
in France ; and being brought under the notice | brooms to perform their compulsory labor of 
of the Correctional Police, as passing under a/|swee;ing it, he raised himself up, pulled down 
feigned name, was arrested. In his possession | his soiled wristbands, and exclaimed, with a 
was found the vegetable poison called strychnine | faint hilarity:—* You see those people; they 
—which leaves little trace of its passage in the | are convicts like me;—but no one dares offer 
frame of its victim--and which, though uncon- /me the broom! Circumstances were indeed 
nected with any specific charge, increased his| changed, but the man was the same as when he 
liability to temporary restraint, and led to a six | elaborated artistic articles for the * London.’ * 
months’ incarceration at Paris. After his re-| To the last he seemed to be undisturbed by re- 
lease, he ventured to re-visit London ; where,! morse; shocked only at the indignities of the 
in June, 1837, s00n after his arrival, he was) penal condition of one imbued with tastes so 
met in the street by Forester, the police officer, | refined, that all causes ought to give way to their 


who had identified him in France, and was com- | 
mitted for trial on a charge of forgery 
“ The offence for which Mr. Wainwright was | 
thus ge paar was not very heinous of its | 
kind ; but his guilt was clear, and the punish- 
ment, at that time, capital. It consisted in the 
forgery of the names of his own trustees to five 
successive powers of attorney to sell out stock 
settled on himself and his wife upon their mar- 
riage, which his exigencies from time to time 
had tempted him thus to realize. The Bank of 
England, by whom he was prosecuted, con- 
sented to forego the capital charges on his 
pleading guilty to the minor offence of uttering 
in two of the cases, which he did at the Old 
Bailey sessions of July, 1837, and received sen- 
tence of transportation for life. In the mean- 
time, proceedings were taken on behalf of Miss 
Abercrombie’s sister, Madeline, who had mar- 
ried a respectable bookseller named Wheatley, 
to render the insurances available for her be- 
nefit, which induced the prisoner to offer com- 
munications to the Insurance Offices which 
might defeat a purpose entirely foreign to his 
own; and which he hoped might procure him, | 
through their intercession, a mitigation of the | 
most painfnl severities incident to his sentence. | 
In this expectation he. was miserably disap- 
pointed ; for though, in pursuance of their pro- | 
mise, the Directors of one of the Offices made a} 
commmunication to the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, the result, instead of a, 
mitigation, was an order to place him in irons, , 
and to send him to his place of punishment in| 
a vessel about to convey three hundred convicts. | 
Thus terminated the European career of the | 
‘kind and light-hearted Janus !’ | 
“The time has not arrived for exhibiting all | 
the traits of this remarkable person; probably 
before it shall arrive, the means of disclosing 
them will be lust, or the subject forgotten ; but 
enough may be found disclosed in the public 
proceedings from which we have taken thus far 
our narrative, to supply an instructive contrast 
between his outer and inner life, and yet more 
instructive indications of the qualities which 
formed the links of connexion between them. 
The defect in his moral nature consisted per- 
haps chiefly in morbid self-esteem, so excessive 
as to overwhelm all countervailing feelings, and 
to render all the interests of others, all duties, 
all sympathies, all regards, subservient to the 
lightest efforts, or wishes, or enjoyments of the 
wretched idol. His tastes appreciated only the 
most superficial beauty; his vanities were the 
poorest and most empty; yet he fancied himself 
akin to greatness; and in one of his communi- 
cations from Newgate, in his last hours of hope, 
he claimed for himself ‘a soul whose nutriment 
is love, and its offspring art, music, divine song, 
and still holier philosophy.’ When writing 
from the hold of the convict-ship to complain of 
his being placed in irons, he said—‘ They think 


- Mead Me! the companion of poets 
P re song ms and caabiege a coape- 
rado! You will smile at this,no--I think 

you will feel for the man, educated and reared 








indulgence. This vanity, nurtured by selfish- 


| ness, and anchecked by religion, became a dis- 


ease, perhaps amounting to monomania, and 
yeilding one lesson to pay the world for his ex- 
istence ;—that there is no state of the soul so 
dangerous as that in which the vices of the sen- 
sualist are envenomed by the grovelling intellect 
of the scorner.” 





* It may not be uninteresting, nor wholly uninstructive, 
to place in contrast with this person’s deplorable condition, 
a specimen of his composition when * topping the part’ 
of a literary coxcomb ‘The following is a portion of an 
article under the head of * Sentimentalities ou the Fine 
Arts; by Janus Weathercock, Esq. To be continued 
when he is in the humor;” Published in the London 
Magazine fur March, 1820. 

“*I (Janus) had made a tolerable dinner the other day 
at George's, aud with my mind full of my last article, was 
holding up a petit verre d'eau de vie de Dantzic to the 
waxen candie; watching with scient eye the number of 
aureate particles—some swimming, some sinking quiver 
ingly, through the oily and luscious liquor, as if intormed 
with life, and gleaming like golden fish in the Whang-ho, 
or Yellow River (which, by the way, is only yeliow from 
its mud): so was I employed, when suddeniy I heard the 
day of the month (the 15th), ejacutatad in the next box. 
This at once brought me back from my delicious reverie 
toa sense of duty *Contributions must be forwarded 
by the léth, at the very latest,’ were the Editor's last 
words to Jnnus, and he is ‘pcapable of forgetting them. 


I felt my vigorous personal identity instantly annihilated, 


and resolved, by some mys ic process, into a part of that 
unimaginable plurality in unity, wherewithal, Editors, 
Reviewers, and, ut present, pretty commeniy, Authors, 
clothe themselves, when, seated on the topmast tip of 
their top-galiant masts—they pour forth their oracular 
dicta on the groaning ocean of London spread out huge 
at their feet. Forthwith, we (Janus) sneaked home 
alone—poked in the top of our hollow fire, which spouted 
out a myriad of flames, roaring pleasantly, as chasing one 
another, they rapidly escaped up the chimney—exchanged 
our smart, ught-waisted, stiff-collared coat, for an easy 
chintz gown, with pink ribbons—lighted our new, ele- 
gantiy-gilt French jamp, having « ground glass globe, 
painted with gay flowers and gaudy butterflies, hauled 
forth Portfolio No.9, and established ourselves cosily on a 
Grecian couch! Then we (Janus) stroked our favorite 
tortoise-sheil cat into a full and sonorous purr ; and after 
that our nurse, or rather maid-servant, a good-natured, 
Vencetian-shaped girl (having first placed on the table a 
genuine flask of as rich Montepulsiano as ever voyaged 
trom fair Italia), had gently, but firmly closed the door, 
carefully rendered air-tight by a gilt-leather binding (it 
is quite right to be particular), we indulged ourselves ina 
complacent consideration of the rather elegant figure we 
made, as seen in a large giass placed opposite our chim- 
ney-nirror, without, however, moving any limb, except 
the left arm, Which instinciively filled out a full cut-glass 
of the liquor before us, while the right rested inactively 
en the head of puss! 

“* It was a sight that turned all our gall into blood! 
Fancy, comfortable reader! Imprimis, a very good-sized 
room. Item: A gay Brussels carpet covered with gar- 
lands of flowers. Item: A fine original cast of the 
Venus de Medicis. Iiem: Some choice volumes, in still 
more choice old French moroguin, with water-tabby silk 
lining. Item: Some more vols. coated by the skill of Ro- 

7 Payee, and ‘ our Charies Lewis." Item: A piano, by 

‘omkiuson. Item: A Damascus sabre. Item: One cat. 
Item: A large Newfoundland dog, friendly to the cat. 
Item: A few hot-house plants on a white marble sixb. 
Item: A delicious, melting love painting, Fuseli; and 
last, not least, in our dear love, we, myself (Janus)! Each, 
and the whole, seen by the Ce of light, 
breathed, as it were, through the painted glass of the 

$3.3 


* * Soothed into that amiable sort of self-satisfaction so 





Lead Diseases. A ‘Treatise from the French 
of L. Tanquerel Des Planches, with Notes 
and Additions on the Use of Lead Pipe and 
its substitutes. By Samuel L. Dana, M.D., 
LL.D., &e. Lowell: Daniel Bixby & Co. 
1848. pp. 441. 


Tus work is not altogether within the pro- 
vince of a literary review, but the subject 
of it involves a question of so much economi- 
cal importance, that we deem it worthy of a 
more extended notice than it has yet received 
in our pages. 

That lead has a poisonous effect on the 
human system has been known from remote 
antiquity, but the observations and remarks 
of early writers on the subject were limited 
to one or two of the more prominent forms 
of disease produced by it. and it has been re- 
served for the present day to take a wide view 
of the deleterious action of this mineral, net 
only in the various mischiefs it produces, but 
in the various modes by which it gains access 
to the body to produce them. 

To the investigation of the subject in its 
full extent as to one of these divisions, that 
is, as to the forms in which the poisonous ac- 
tion of lead is manifested in the production 
of disease, the author of this work system- 
atically devoted himself, and after several 
years of labor published, as the result of his 
researches, a large work in two volumes, 
which in the year 1841 procured for the au- 
thor from the Royal Academy of Sciences a 
prize of 6000 franes, being awarded to him 
from a fund given for the purpose of bestow- 
ing such a testimonial of merit upon “the 
best work improving medicine or surgery and 
diminishing the danger of certain trades in 
the mechanic arts.” 

The substance of these two volumes of 
M. Tanquerel is now presented to the Ameri- 
can public in the work before us, which is at 
the same time both a translation and an 
abridgment. We have had no opportunity of 
comparing it with the original, of which pro- 
bably very few copies are to be found in this 
country ; but that the facts, reasonings, and 
doctrines are fairly and faithfully represented, 
we cannot for a moment doubt from the high 
standing of the translator as a man of inte- 
grity as well as of science, and from our own 
personal knowledge of his acquaintance with 
the subject, and his ability xish disposition to 
do it justice. The style of the work is clear, 
and the author’s views are given perspicuous- 
ly as if in a well written, original work. In 
act it seems to us that the only respect in 
which we should be reminded of its being in 
any sense a translation is, not in any Galli- 
cisms of language, but in what may be con- 
sidered a Gallicism of general thought, ina 
certain peculiar form of conducting and put- 
ting forth a train of reasoning or discussion, 
differing very much from the ordinary manner 
of doing the same thing among English wri- 
ters or ourselves, and very general among 
French writers on scientific subjects. The 
appearance of this, however, is by no means 
a defect; it is inseparable from a fair considera- 





which leant against a chair by the sofa’s side, and at hap- 
hazard extracted thence— 


“« * Lancret’s charming ‘ Repas Italien.’ 
T. P. le Bas, Sculp. 
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tion of the subject as viewed by the author. | ther has become in 
and is a necessary representation of it. | the same reservoir or spring is not always the 
Besides, however, presenting us thus fairly|same. A greater or less abundance of it, 
with M. Tanguerel’s valuable produetion, Dr. | from a greater or less supply by the natural 
Dana has added to the value of the work by sources, may vary the relative portion of any 
a large contribution towards a branch of the | mineral, organic, or gaseous ingredients it 
subject not so fully elucidated by his author, | may contain, and there is perhaps no natural 
that is, the various forms in which lead may, water perfectly pure. Changes may take 
be introduced into the human system so as to | place in the exposed surfaces receiving the 
produce its injurious effects. M.'Tanquerel| water from the heavens by which these re- 
confined himself chiefly to an examination of | servoirs are fed,and from this cause a change 
the effects of it when introduced, as exhibited | may take place in the quality of the ingre- 
for the most part in those classes of persons | dients, and the complicated and compounded 
whose habitual pursuits were connected with | methods employed in an extensive system of 
the employment of this metal, in its produe-| conveyance may give rise to the action of 
tion from the ore, in the manufacture of the | other affinities than those displayed between 
numerous forms in which it is used,in the | the water and the lead simply, and the result 
exercise of the arts into which these forms may be a degree or kind of action very differ- 
largely enter. A few pages are indeed de-| ent from what was expected from the results 
voied to “the modes of absorption of lead | of the chemical examination. 
in individuals not connected with the lead} It seems not improbable also, that as the 
trades,” but while he mentions several, per- | effects of Jead in producing disease, like those 
haps most of, the principal accidental ways in| of other agents acting largely upon masses 
which lead may thus be introduced into the|of population, are much influenced by the 
system, many of them are cursorily touched | constitutional vigor, temperament, and habits 
upon, and he does not seem to have extended ‘of individuals, in some cases where the 
his researches under this head to any great! amount of the poison is very minute, while 
degree of minuteness or extent. In even a\ the bulk of persons exposed to it aaearenty 
more strictly professional branch of the sub-| escape its bad effects, various forms of ill 
ject—the various modes of medical treatment health not hitherto noticed in connexion with 
of some of the diseases produced by lead—he | it may in reality be traceable to its influence ; 
does not seem willing to give sufficient credit | and that as the study of these more obscure 
to the claims put forward for the successful | forms of diseasé is pursued with increased 
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effects of some remedies which have obtained | attention, new light may be thrown upon their 
considerable reputation, though some of his | origin,and the use of lead may be found more 
scepticism is doubtless well founded. The | prejudicial than hascommonly been sup osed, | 
translator has added to the work several notes,(even in the localitiesJeast suspected. So) 
and an appendix of seventy pages, in which | that it may ultimately come to be generally | 
is contained a more full account of the re-'| determined, that it is not prudent to employ | 
searches establishing what may be considered | it in any ease as a conductor of water for’ 
the normal or at least the apparently innocu- | use in domestic economy. 
ous existence of certain small quantities both} Whether it indeed is prudent so to employ 
of copper and lead in the human system, and } it is in facet now made a question, in the dis- 
a more liberal and eandid account of some of cussion of which considerable interest is 
the modes of medical treatment above re-| manifested. The manufacture and use of 
ferred to. The principal part of the appendix | lead pipe for the conveyance of water has 
is, however, devoted to the consideration of increased very greatly of late years in this 
what is indeed a very important part of the | country, and the demand for greatly increased 
subject, “ The use of lead as a conduit orl aupgitle of water to our numerous and fast 
reservoir for water for domestic purposes.” _| growing cities and towns, to meet the wants 
Lead pipe has long been extensively used | of their increasing population, renders the 
for the purpose of conveying water from | decision of the question of great importance ; 
springs or natural reservoirs to the buildings) sinee for service pipes, aa even for small 
erected by man for the exercise of his em-| mains, lead is considerably the cheapest and 
ployments or for his residence. Various in-|most durable material, as well as the one 
stances have occurred, and have been pointed | most easily managed for conveying the wa- 
out at different times by medical writers, in | ter to the precise spot of delivery. 


which the water so conveyed has been im- 
pregnated with the metal to such an extent 
as seriously to impair the health, and some- 
times destroy the lives, of those who used 


The evils that have arisen from its use in 
some places where it was extensively em- 
ployed, as well as in confined localities, and 
the necessity for determining upon the mate- 


the water for drink and for the preparation of | rial for conveying a large supply through the 
food. Many more such instances have doubt-! city of Boston, have given rise to the present 


less passed unnoticed or misunderstood, or, 
even when known at the time to the individuals 
interested, passed into oblivion like the brave 
who lived before Agamemnon, and for the 
same reason. In other instances, however, 
the very extensive use of water conveyed in 
leaden pipes seemed to produce no injury, 
and it was concluded that certain qualities 
existed in some waters and not in others, that 
made the former act upon the metal, while 
the latter did not; and that by a chemical 
examination of any water it could be ascer- 
tained readily, whether it would be proper to 
use leaden pipes ‘for its conveyance. Such, 
indeed, is in some degree the case, but the 


discussion of the question, and to the appear- 
ance of the work before us. Dr. Dana was 
consulted by the authorities of Lowell as to 
the action of the water of that city upon the 
leaden ae employed to convey or raise it. 
The result of his examinations showed, that 
the water acted upou the lead, and was im- 
pregnated with it to an extent, in his opinion, 
capable of producing injurious effects. He 
was subsequently consulted on behalf of the 
citizens of Boston, as to the propriety of 
using lead for the service pipes to be em- 
ployed for the distribution of the Cochituate 
water in that city. His opinion was against 
the measure; and as far as we can understand, 
he is from his investigations of the subject 


in its whole extent, strongly inclined to the 





negative decision of the question—that is, he 
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believes it is not prudent in any case to make 
use of leaden conduits for the conveyance of 
water for domestic purposes. To establish 
and support these views by the dissemination 
of full and aceurate knowledge of the subject, 
and thus to contribute to the public weal, 
have been his inducements to the preparation 
and publication of the present volume, and 
in the appendix he has ably supported his 
opinion, as we have above stated it; with can- 
dor, however, since he admits authorities and 
correspondence in favor of the other side of 
the question. 

The nature of that part of the work taken 
from M. Tanquerel may readily be conceived 
from its title; the merits of it are sufticiently 
vouched for by the simple fact of its having 
received, as was before stated, so splendid a 
prize as the one awarded by the Royal Acade- 
my of Medicine, and by the terms of the 
award. Of the charaeter of Dr. Dana’s origi- 
nal portion of the work we have just given 
our opinion. Though M. Tanquerel’s work 
may be regarded as almost strictly profession- 
al, yet it can in most of its general import 
and bearings be well understood by non-pro- 
fessional readers; and as a vast multitude of 
such have a deep interest in the subject, and 
a potential voice or vote in the practieal de- 
cision to which the forming of an opinion on 
it must lead, it certainly merits their careful 
perusal, as well as the appendix, which treats 
more specially of the immediate point which 
they are to decide, and concerning which 


every man who has a voice in the affair, or 


who expects to use water conveyed in aque- 
ducts, ought to enlighten himself by the ac- 
quisition of all the knowledge within his 
reach. We know of no work in the lan- 
guage that contains so good and well digest- 
ed and well conveyed an amount of informa- 
tion on the subject, as the one now noticed, 
and the time at which it appears renders the 
labors of the translator doubly valuable, and 
ought greatly to enhance their merits in the 
eyes of the public. 





A History of New York, from the Beginning 
the World to the End of the Dutch 
nasty. By Diedrich Knickerbocker. 

The Author’s revised edition. Complete in 
one volume. New York: George P. 
Putnam. 


Putxam’s Edition of this celebrated work, 
forms the first volume of Irving’s works now 
about to be issued complete from the press of 
the same publisher. “ Knickerbocker’s His- 
tory” laid the corner stone of Washington 
Irving’s fame; and our last perusal of the 
work convinces us that his genius can never 
be rightly understood or appreciated by one 
not familiar with the work. It not only con- 
tains the germs of everything that is charac- 
teristic of his later writi but it also con- 
veys an idea of powers far anything he 
has ever accomplished, justly high and perma- 
nent as is his reputation in letters. 

It has often occurred to us that there are 
two stages in the life of an author in which 
the peculiarities of his genius come out to the 
best advantage. The one is, when yet un- 
known to fame, his “ utterances” (as Miss 
Martineau would call them) are instinctively 
froin himself; the other comes, when heart- 
sick with writing up to a reputation, his pe? 
is resorted to only to enforce some favorite 
theme, or relieve his unoccupied feelings. With 
reputation, springs up conscionsness ; and the 
real man never comes out while he thinks of 
an audience, or attempts to write up to exper 
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tation. Hence is it that some of the best pro- 
ductions of Genius after it has attained cele- 
brity, have been given to the word anony- 
mously. 

But we will venture further. We are 
strongly disposed to think then, that writing 
for pecuniary profit is more favorable to strong 
and healthy production than writing for fame. 
Were it otherwise, why would not amateur 
writers have left something bebind them to 
compete in value with the works of profes- 
sional authors? The pursuit of fame must 
necessarily bring that consciousness with it, 
which, as we have before said, is fatal to 
single-minded effort. But how is it, when 
* vile lucre” is the object? Why the author 
avenges himself for subjection to the hard 
needs of life by the indulgence of his own 
mental workings. Shakspeare wrote his 
poems for Fame, and those poems speak only 
the taste and the thonghts of the age in which 
he lived. He wrote his dramas for money, 
and they transcend the taste, and speak to the 
thoughts of all time. In one of his Sonnets, 
the player-poet says :— 

« Oh, chide thou no* because my nature is subdued, 

Even like the dyer’s hand, by what it worss in.” 

“ What it works in” being the grub-street 
duty of furbishing up old plays, or dramatising 
the novels of the day for the Globe Theatre. 
Prisoned into this workhouse of literary toil, 
the poet avenged himself on his destiny by 
giving all freedom to the play of his imagina- 
tion and feelings—until the common materials 
out of which he was called upon to produce 
his fabric were enwrought so richly from the 
exhaustless prodigality of his own mind, that 
they came forth new and fresh creations to the 
wondering world. 

Yet had Shakspeare been called upon to 
write a prize poem forthe Drury Lane Theatre 
of that day, he would not perhaps have soared 
above halt a dozen writers of his time. 

We are aware that all this is directly in the 
teeth of the popular notion of the action of 
genius. ‘That spoilt and conceited animal, the 
public, always insists upon believing that 
genius works as directly with reference to its 
approval as does a street-pavior for that of the 
Board of Aldermen. But it is a great mi-take 
to suppose that because there must be design 
in every great work of literature or art, thut 
the inleniion of it is a design upon public ap- 
proval. ‘The patriot, Tell, would wish to be 
remembered and applauded by his countrymen. 
But when he seized the sword and lifted his 
Country’s flag he struck not for honor or repu- 
tation-sake ; but the emotion which impelled 
him made him willing to die unforgotten in her 
meanest ditch, if by his death he could serve 
her. He would have been a player and not 
a patriot, had he struck for the world’s ap- 
pause, instead of litting his arm as he did for 
a cause and from a feeling which transcends 
all reference to men’s praises. Exactly so it 
is with the true artist, whether t, author, 
or painter, in their happiest eflorts The 
work fiom themselves—and not a/ the world, 
however grateful they may be for its cheer 
when faint and weary with their spirit-tasking, 
pombe some external stimulus fora fresh 


_ But the reader marvels how all this solemn 
didacticism can be suggested by a burlesque 
history like that of Mw vee oa The con- 
Hexion, if not already implied, is a most simple 
one; tor spontaneity of feeling characterizes 
throughout this early production of the now 
iliustrious pen to which that quality is not ge- 
nerally accorded by the warinest admirers of 
the Sketeh- Book. The very origin of the 





work originated in impulsive whim. as is told 
by its author in the following introduction, 
written this summer :— 


** The following work, in which, at the out- 
set, nothing more was contemplated than a 
temporary jeu d’esprit, was commenced in com- 
pany with my brother, the late Peter Irving, 
Esq Our idea was to parody a small hand-book 
which had recently appeared, entitled ‘ A Pic- 
ture of New York.’ Like that, our work was 
to begin with an historical sketch ; to be follow- 
ed by notices of the customs, manners, and in- 
stitutions of the city; written in a serio-comic 
vein, and treating local error, follies, and abuses 
with good-humored satire. 

** To burlesque the pedantic lore displayed in 
certain American works, our historical sketch 
was to commence with the creation of the world ; 
and we laid all kinds of works under contribu- 
tion for trite citations, relevant or irrelevant, to 
give it the proper air of learned research. Be- 
fore this crude mass of mock erudition could be 
digested into form, my brother departed for 
Europe, and | was left to prosecute the enter- 
prise alone. 

**T now altered the plan of the work. Dis- 
carding all idea of a parody on the Picture of 
New York, I determined that what had been 
eriginally intended as an introductory sketch, 
should comprise the whole work, and form a 
comic history of the city. 1 accordingly mould- 
ed the mass of citations and disquisitions into 
introductory chapters forming the first book ; 
but it soon became evident to me that, like Ro- 
binson Crusoe with his boat, | had begun on too 
large a scale, and that, to launch my history suc- 
cessfully, | must reduce its proportions. I ac- 
cordingly resolved to cunfine it to the period of 
the Dutch domination, which, in its rise, pro- 
gress, and decline, presented that unity of sub- 
ject required by classic rule. It was a period, 
also, at that time almost a terra incognita in his- 
tory. In fact, | was surprised to find how few 
of my fellow-citizens were aware that New York 
had ever been called New-Amsterdam, or had 
heard of the names of the early Dutch governors, 
or cared a straw about their ancient Dutch pro- 
genitors. 3 

* This, then, broke upon me as the poetic age 
of our city ; poetic from its very obscurity ; and 
open, like the eariy and obscure days of ancient 
Rome, to all the embellishments of heroic fic- 
tion. I hailed my native city, as fortunate 
above all other American cities, in having an 
antiquity thus extending back into the regions 
of doubt and fable; neither did | conceive | was 
committing any grievous historical sin in help- 
ing out the few facts | could collect in this re- 
mote and forgotten region with figments of my 
own brain, or in giving characteristic attributes 
to the few names connected with it which I 
might dig up from oblivion. 

**In this, doubtless, | reasoned like a young 
and inexperienced writer, besotted with his own 
fancies; and my presumptuous trespasses into 
this sacred, though neglected, region of history 
have met with deserved rebuke from men of so- 
berer minds. It is too late, however, to recall 
the shaft thus rashly launched. To any one 
whose sense of fitness it may wound, I can only 
say with Hamlet, 

* Let my disclaiming from 2 purposed evil 
Free me so far in your most generous thoughts, 


That t have shot my arrow o’er the house, 
And hurt ny brother.’ 


“IT will say this in further apology for my 
work: that if it has taken an unwarrantable 
liberty with our early provincial history, it has 
at least tarned attention to that history and pro- 
voked research. It is only since this work ap- 

red that the forgotten archives of the province 
ave been rummaged, and the facts and person- 
ages of the olden time rescued from the dust of 
oblivion and elevated into whatever importance 
they may actually possess. 

* The main ubject of my work, in fact, had a 
bearing wide from the sober aim of history ; but 
one which, | trust, will meet with some indul- 





gence from poetic minds. It was to embody the 
traditions of our city in an amusing form; to 
illustrate its local humors, customs, and pecu- 
liaritics; to clothe home scenes and places and 
familiar names with those imaginative and 
Whimsical associations so seldum met with in 
our new country, but which live like charms 
and spells about the cities of the old world, 
binding the heart of the native inhabitant to his 
home 

“inthis I have reason to believe [ have in 
some measure succeeded. Before the appear- 
ance of my work the popular traditions of our 
city were unrecorded ; the peculiar and racy 
customs and usages derived from our Dutch pro- 
genitors were unnoticed, or regarded with indif- 
ference, or adverted to witha sneer. Now they 
form a convivial currency, and are brought for- 
ward on all occasions; they link our whole 
community together in good humor and good 
fellowship ; they are the rallying points of home 
feeling; the seasoning of our civic festivities; 
the staple of local tales and local pleasantries; 
and are so harped upon by our writers of popu- 
lar fiction, that I find myself almost crowded off 
the legendary ground which I was the first to 
explore, by the host who have followed in my 
footsteps. 

‘IT dwell on this head because, at the first 
appearance of my work, its aim and drift were 
pra are yg eo by some of the descendants of 
the Dutch worthies: and because I understand 
that now and then one may still be found to re- 
gard it with a captious eye. The far greater 
part, however, [ have reason to flatter myself, 
receive my good-humored picturings in the 
same temper with which they were executed ; 
and when [ find, after a lapse of nearly forty 
years, this hap-hazard production of my youth 
still cherished among them; when I find its 
very name become a ‘ household word,’ and 
used to give the home stamp to everything re- 
commended for popular acceptation, such as 
Knickerbocker societies ; Knickerbocker insu- 
rance companies; Knickerbocker steamboats ; 
Knickerbocker omnibuses ; Kuickerbocker bread 
and Knickerbocker ice ; and when | find New 
Yorkers of Dutch descent priding themselves 
upon being * geauine Knickerbockers,’ | please 
myself with the persuasion that I have struck 
the right chord ; that my dealings with the good 
old Dutch times, and the customs and usages 
derived frum them, are in harmony with the 
feelings and humors of my townsmen; that [ 
have opened a vein of pleasant associations and 
quaint characteristics peculiar to my native 
piace, and which its inhabitants will not willing- 
ly suffer to pass away; and that, though other 
histories of New York may appear of higher 
claims to learned acceptation, and may take their 
dignified and appropriate rank in the family 
library ; Knickerbocker’s history will still be re- 
ceived with good-humored indulgence, and be 
thumbed and chuckled over by the family 
fireside.” 


This is a graceful and Geoffrey Crayon-like 
introduction to the rollicking humor and fibrous 
fun of Knickerbocker ; the stream of which, 
when most rapid, often floats some solid 
thought upon the surface, and then again lets 
you see some pear! of true sentiment snuggling 
at the bottom, as you look down into the 
dies. Mr. Irving has, however, been oregned 
for getting up his immortal travestie by 
than those of Dutch descent. We are not 
about to copy here the severe remarks of the 
high-toned and candid Historian, Graham, but 
we could wish that Mr. Irving felt them suffi- 
ciently to induce him to write a history of the 
State under his pro Ae alias, which should 


average the general etlect produced by Diedrick, 
withont at all interlering with his individual 
popularity. 


f the excellence of a satire consists in the 
permanency of its application how good are 
maoy paragraphs in following chapter, as 





applied, some forty years after the satire 
of our American Cervantes was written :— 


“In treating of the early governors of the 
province, I must caution my readers against con- 
founding them, in point of dignity and power, 
with those worthy gentlemen, who are whimsi- 
cally denominated governors in this enlightened 
republic—a set of unhappy victims of popularity, 
ea are in fact the most dependent hen-pecked 
beings in the community: doomed to bear the 
secret goadings and currections of their own 
party, and the sneers and revilings of the whole 
world beside. Set up, like geese at Christmas 
holidays, to be pelted and shot at by every 
whipster and vagabond in the land. On the con- 


trary, the Dutch governors enjoyed that uncon- | 





trolled authority, vested in all commanders of | 


distant colonies or territories. They were ina 


fat—and the wisdom of this can be proved to a 
certainty. That the body is in some measure an 
image of the mind, or rather that the mind is 
moulded to the body, like melted lead to the 
clay in which it is cast, has been insisted on by 
many philosophers, who have made human na- 
ture their peculiar study—for os a learned 
gentleman of our own city observes, ‘ there is a 
constant relation between the moral character of 
all intelligent creatures, and their physical con- 
stitution—between their habits and the structure 
of their bodies.’ Thus we see that a lean, spare, 
diminutive body is generally accompanied by a 
petulant, restless, meddling mind—either the 
mind wears down the body, by its continual 


manner absolute despots in their litthe domains, | motion ; or else the body, not afiording the mind 
lording it, if se disposed, over both law and | sufficient house-room, keeps it continually in a 
gospel, and accountable to none but the mother | state of fretfulness, tossing and worrying about 


country ; which it is well known is astonishingly | from the uneasiness of its situation 


deaf to all complaints against its governors, pro- 
vided they discharge the main duty of their 
station—squeezing out a good revenue. This 


hint will be of importance, to prevent my read- | 


ers from being seized with doubt and incredulity, 
whenever, in the course of this authentic his- 
tory, they encounter the uncommon circum- 
stance of a governor acting with independence, 
and in opposition to the opinions of the multi- 
tude. 

* To assist the doubtful Wouter in the arduous 
business of legislation, a board of magistrates 
was appointed, which presided immediately 
over the police. ‘This potent body consisted of 
a schout or bailiff, with powers between those of 
the present mayor and sheriffi—five burger- 
meesters, who were equivalent to aldermen, and 
five schepens, who officiated as scrubs, subdevils, 
or bottle-holders to the burgermeesters, in the 
same manner as do assistant aldermen to their 





Whereas 
your round, sleek, fat, unwieldy periphery is 
ever attended by a mind like itself, tranquil, 
torpid, and at ease ; and we may always observe, 
that your well fed, robustious burghers are in 
general very tenacious of their ease and com- 
fort; being great enemies to noise, discord, and 
disturbance—and surely none are more likely to 
study the public tranquillity than those who 
are so careful of their own. Who ever hears of 
fat men heading a riot, or herding together in 
turbulent mobs ?—no--no-—-it is your lean, hun- 
gry men who are continually worrying society, 
and setting the whole community by the ears. 
“The divine Plate, whose doctrines are not 
sufficiently attended to by philosophers of the 
present age, allows to every man three souls— 
one immortal and rational, seated in the brain, 
that it may overlook and regulate the body—a 
second consisting of the surly and irascible pas- 
sions which, like belligerent powers, lie en- 


principals at the present day; it being their duty camped around the heart—a third mortal and 
to fill the pipes of the lordly burgermeesters — | sensual, destitute of reason, gross and brutal in 
hunt the markets for delicious corporation din- | its propensities, and enchained in the belly, that 
ners, and to discharge such other little offices of | it may not disturb the divine soul by its ravenous 


kindness as were occasionally required. It was, 
moreover, tacitly understood, though not speci- 
fically enjoined, that they should consider them- 
selves as butts for the biunt wit of the burger- 
meesters, and should laugh most heartily at all 
their jokes; but this last was a duty as rarely 
called in action in those days as it is at present, 
and was shortly remitted, in consequence of the 
tragical death of a fat little schepen—who ac- 
tually died of suffocation in an unsuccessful 
effort to force a laugh at one of burgermeester 
Van Zanat’s best jokes. 

“In return for these humble services, they 
were permitted to say yes and no at the council- 
board, and to have that enviable privilege, the 
run of the public kitchen—being graciously per- 
mitted to eat, and drink, and smoke, at all those 
snug junketings and public gormandizings, for 
which the ancient magistrates were equally 
famous with their modern successors. The post 
of schepen, therefore, like that of assistant alder- 
man, was eagerly coveted by all your burghers 
-of a certain description, who have a huge relish 
for good feeding, and an humble ambition to be 

eat men in a small way—who thirst for alittle 

rief authority, that shall render them the ter- 
ror of the alms-house and the bridewell—that 
shall enable them to lord it over obsequious 
verty, vagrant vice, outcast prostitution, and 
unger-driven dishonesty—that shall give to 
their beck a hound-like pack of catchpolls and 
bumbailiffls—tenfold greater rogues than the cul- 
prits they hunt down !—My readers will excuse 
this sudden warmth, which I confess is unbe- 
coming a grave historian—but I have a mortal 
antipathy to catchpolls, bumbailiffs, and little 
eat men. 

** The ancient magistrates of this city corres- 
ponded with those of the present time no less 
in form, magnitude, and intellect, than in pre- 
rogative and privilege. The burgomasters, like 
our aldermen, were generally chosen by weight 





howlings. Now, according to this excellent 
theory, what can be more clear, than that your 
fat alderman is most likely to have the most 
regular and well conditioned mind? His head is 
lixe a huge spherical chamber, containing a 
prodigious mass of soft brains, whereon the 
rational soul lies softly and snugly couched, as 
on a feather bed; and the eyes, which are the 
windows of the bed-chamber, are usually half 
closed, that its slumberings may not be dis- 
turbed by external objects. A mind thus com- 
fortably lodged, and protected from disturbance, 
is manifestly most likely to perform its func- 
tions with regularity and ease. By dint of good 
feeding, moreover, the mortal and malignant 
soul, which is confined in the belly, and which, 
by its raging and roaring, puts the irritable soul 
in the neighborhood of the heart in an intolera- 
ble passion, and thus renders men crusty and 
quarrelsome when hungry, is completely 
acified, silenced, and put to resi—whereupon a 
ost of honest, good-fellow qualities and kind- 
hearted affections, which had lain perdue, slyly 
peeping out of the loop-holes of the heart, find- 
ing this Cerberus asleep, do pluck up their 
spirits, turn out one and all in their holiday suits, 
and gambol up and down the diaphragm—dis- 
posing their possessor to laughter, good humor, 
and a thousand friendly offices towards his fellow 
mortals. 

** As a board of magistrates, formed on this 
rg think but very little, they are the less 
ikely to differ and wrangle about favorite 
opinions—and as they generally transact business 
upon a hearty dinner, they are naturally disposed 
to be lenient and indulgent in the administra- 
tion of their duties. Charlemagne was conscious 
of this, and therefore ordered in his cartularies, 
that no judge should hold a court of justice, 
except in the morning, on an empty stomach. 
A pitiful rule, which | can never forgive, and 
which I warrant bore hard upon all the poor 





taken an opposite course, and have so managed, 
that the aldermen are the best fed men in the 
community ; feasting lustily on the fat things of 
the land, and gorging so heartily on oysters and 
turtles, that in process of time they acquire the 
activity of the one, and the form, the waddle, 
and the green fat of the other. The consequence 
is, ag | have just said, these luxurious feastings 
do produce such a dulcet equanimity and repose 
of the soul, rational and irrational, that their 
transactions are proverbial for anvarying mono- 
tony—and the profound laws which they enact 
in their dozing moments, amid the labors of 
digestion, are quietly suffered to remain as dead 
letters, and never enforced, when awake. In a 
word, your fair, round-bellied burg master, like 
a full-fed mastiff, dozes quietly at the house- 
door, always at home, and always on hand to 
watch over its safety—but as to electing a lean, 
meddling candidate to the office, as has now and 
then been done, I would as lief put « greyhound 
to watch the house, or a race-horse to draw an 
ox wagon. 

“The burgomasters then, as I have already 
mentioned, were wisely chosen by weight, and 
the schepens, or assistant aldermen, were ap- 
pointed to attend upon them, and help them eat ; 
but the latter, in the course of time, when they 
had been fed and fattened into a sufficient bulk 
of body and drowsiness of brain, became very 
eligible candidates for the burgomasters’ chairs, 
having fairly eaten themselves into office, as a 
mouse eats his way into a comfortable lodgment 
in a goodly, blue-nosed, skimmed milk, New 
England cheese, 

** Nothing could equal the profound delibera- 
tions that took place between the renowned 
Wouter, and these his worthy compeers, unless 
it be the sage divans of some of our modern cor- 
porations. They would sit for hours smoking 
and dozing over public affairs, without speaking 
a word to interrupt that perfect stillness, so 
necessary to deep reflection. Under the sober 
sway of Wouter Van Twiller and these his 
worthy coadjutors, the infant settlement waxed 
vigorous apace, gradually emerging from the 
swamps and forests, and exhibiting that mingled 
appearance of town and country, customary in 
new cities, and which at this day may be wit- 
nessed in the city of Washington; that immense 
metropolis, which makes so glorious an appear- 
ance on paper. 

**It was a pleasing sight in those times, to 
behold the honest burgher, like a patriarch of 
yore, seated on the bench at the door of his 
whitewashed house, under the shade of some 
Gigantic sycamore or overhanging willow. 

ere would he smoke his pipe of a sultry after- 
noon, enjoying the soft southern breeze, and 
listening with silent gratulation to the clucking 
of his hens, the cackling of his geese, and the 
sonorous grunting of his swine; that combina- 
tion of farm-yard melody, which may truly be 
said to have a silvery sound, inasmuch as it 
conveys a certain assurance of profitable 
marketing. 

** The modern spectator, who wanders through 
the streets of this populons city, can scarcely 
form an idea of the different appearance they 
presented in the primitive days of the Doubter. 
The busy hum of multitudes, the shouts of 
revelry, the rumbling equipages of fashion, the 
rattling of accursed carts, and all the spirit- 
grieving sounds of brawling commerce, were un- 
known in the settlement of New Amsterdam. 
The grass grew quietly in the highways—the 
bleating sheep and frolicksome calves sported 
about the verdant ridge, where now the Broad- 
way loungers take their morning stroil—the 
cunning fox or ravenous wolf skulked in the 
woods, where now are to be seen the dens of 
Gomez and his righteous fraternity of money- 
brokers—and flocks of vociferous geese cackled 
about the fields, where now the great Tammany 
wigwam and the patriotic tavern of Martling 
echo with the wranglings of the mob. ; 

** In these good times did a true and enviable 
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equality of rank and property prevail, equally 
removed from the arrogance of wealth, and the 
servility and heart-barnings of repining poverty 
—and what in my mind is still more conducive 
to tranquillity and harmony among friends, a 
happy equality of intellect was likewise to be 
seen. The minds of the good burghers of New 
Amsterdam seemed ail to have been cast in one 
mould, and to be those honest, blunt minds, 
which, like certain manufactures, are made by 
the gross, and considered as exceedingly good 
for common use. 

“ Thus it happens that your true dull minds 
are generally preferred for public employ, and 
especially promoted to city honours; your keen 
intellects, like razors, being considered too 
sharp for common service. know that it is 
common to rail at the unequal distribution of 
riches, as the great source of jealousies, broils, 
and heart-breakings; whereas, for my part, | 
verily believe, it is the sad inequality of intel- 
lect that prevails, that embroils communities 
more than anything else ; and I have remarked 
that your knowing people, who are so much 
wiser than anybody else, are eternally keeping 
society in a ferment. Happily for New Am- 
sterdam, nothing of the kind was known within 
its walls—the very words of learning, education, 
taste, and talents were unheard of—a bright 
genius was an animal unknown, and a blue 
stocking lady would have been regarded with as 
much wonder os a horned frog, ora fiery dragon. 
No man in fact seemed to know more than his 
neighbor, nor any man to know more than an 
honest man ought to know, who has nobody’s’ 


— md 





perabundacce of good things clearly constituting 
the true luxury of life, according to the favorite 
Dutch maxim, that ‘ more than enough consti- 
tutes a feast.’ Everything, therefore, went on 
exactly as it syoul] ad», and in the usual words 
employed by historiaas to express the welfare 
of acountry, ‘ the profoundest tranquillity and 
repose reigned throughout the province.’ ” 


Extracts from Unpnblished Works. 


{From Squiers and Davis's Work on the Antiquities of 
America. } 
ANTIQUITY OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
THE antiquity of the ancient monuments of 
the Mississippi valley has been made the sub- 
ject of incidental remark in the foregoing 
chapters. It will not be out of place here to 
allude once more to some of the facts bearing 
upon this point. Of course no attempt to fix 
their date accurately can, from the circum- 
stances of the case, be successful. The most 
that can be done is to arrive at approximate 
results. The fact that none of the ancient 
monuments occur upon the latest-formed ter- 
races of the river valleys of Ohio is one of 
much importance in its bearings upon this 
question. If, as we are amply warranted in 
believing, these terraces mark the degrees of 
subsidence of the streams, one of the four 








business to mind but his owa; the parson and 
the council clerk were the ouly two men that 
could read ju the community, and the sage Van 
Twiller always signed his name with a cross. 
“Thrice happy and ever to be envied little 
Burgh ! existing in all the security of harmless 
insignificance—unnoticed and unenvied by the 
world, without ambition, without vain-glory, 
without riches, without learning, and all their 
train of carking cares—and as of yore, in the 


better days of man, the deities were wont to! lowest terrace, on the Scioto river for example, | 


visit him on earth and bless his rural habita- 
tions, so we are told, in the sylvan days of New- 
Amsterdam, the good St. Nicholas would often 
make his appearance in his beloved city, of a 
holiday afternoon, riding jollily among the tree- 
tops, or over the roofs of the houses, now and 
then drawing forth magnificent presents from 
his breeches pockets, and dropping them down 
the chimneys of his favorites. Whereas in 
these degenerate days of iron and brass, he never 
shows us the light of his couatenance, nor ever 
Visits us,save one night in the year; whea he 
rattles dowa the chimneys of the descendants of 
the patriarchs, confining his preseats merely 
to the children, in token of the degeneracy of 
the parents. 


“Such are the comfortable and thriving ef- 
fects of afat government. ‘The province of the 
New- Netherlands, destitute of wealth, possess- 
ed a sweet tranquillity that wealth could never 
purchase. ‘There were neither public commo- 
ions, nor private quarrels ; neither parties, nor 
Sects, nor schisms; neither persecutions, nor 
trials, nor punishments; nor were there coun- 
sellors, attorneys, catchpolls, or haagmen. 
Every man attended to what little business he 
was lucky enough to have, or neglected it if he 
pleased, without asking the opinion of his 
neighbor. In those days nobody meddled with 
concerns above his comprehension; nor thrust 
his nose into other people's affairs; nor ne- 
glected to correct his own conduct, and reform 
his own character, in his zeal to pull to pieces 
the characters of others—but in a word, every 
respectable citizen eat when he was not hungry, 
drank when he was not thirsty, and went rezu- 
larly to bed when the san set and the fowls 
went to roost, whether he were sleepy or not ; 
all which tended so remarkably to the popula- 
tion of the settlement, that I aim told every du- 
tiful wife t t New-Amsterdam made a 


point of enriching her husband with at least one | taken 


|courses. There is no good reason for sup- 
| posing that the mound-builders would have 
| sealing building upon that terrace, while 
| they erected their works promiscuously upon 
j all the others. And if they had built upon it, 
|some slight traces of their works would yet 
| be visible, however much influence we may 
,assign to disturbing causes,—overflows, and 
| shifiing channels. Assuming, then, that the 


| has been formed since the era of the mounds, 
,we must next consider that the excavating 
poe of the wesiern rivers diminishes year- 
_ly, in proportion as they approximate towards 
}a general level. Ou the lower Mississippi,— 
; Where alone the ancient mountains are some- 
| times invaded by the water,—the bed of the 
, stream is rising, from the deposition of the 
materials brought down from the upper tribu- 
| taries, where the excavating process is going 
(on. ‘This excavating power, it is caleulated, 
| is in an inverse ratio to the square of the depth, 
| that is to say, diminishes as the square of the 
| depth increases. Tuken to be approximately 
correct, this rule establishes that the formation 
i of the latest terrace, by the operation of the 
same causes, must have occupied much more 
time than the formation of any of the preced- 
ing three. Upon these premises, the time, 
since the streams have flowed in their present 
courses, may be divided into four periods, of 
different lengihs,-of which the latest, sup- 
posed to have elapsed since the race of the 
mounds flourished, is much the longest. 

The fact that the rivers, in shifting their chan- 
nels, have, in some instances, encroached upon 
the superior terraces, so as, in part, to destroy 
works situated upon them, and afterwards re- 
ceded to long distances, of a fourth or half a 
mile or upwards, is one which should not be 
overlooked in this connexion. In the case of 
the “High Bank Works,” Plate XVL., the re- 
cession has been nearly three-fourths of a mile, 
and the intervening terrace or “ bottom” was, 
at the period of the early settlement, covered 
with a dense forest. Mine. pe poeace and “aid 

uent forest growth must of necessity have 
tale ioe the river cumeashet upon 





Child a year, and very eften a brace—this su- 


| the ancient works here alluded to. 


Without doing more than allude to the 
circumstance of the decayed state of the ske- 
letons found in the mounds and to the amount 
of vegetable accumulations in the ancient ex- 
cavations, and around the ancient works, we 
pass to another fact, perhaps more important 
in its bearing upon the question of the anti- 
quity of these works than any of those pre- 
sented above. It is that they are covered with 
primitive forests, in no way distinguishable 
from those which surround them, in places 
where, it is probable, no clearings were ever 
made. Some of the trees of these forests 
have a — antiquity of from six to eight 
hundred years. They are found surrounded 
with the mouldering remains of others, un- 
doubtedly of equal original dimensions, but 
now fallen and almost incorporated with the 
soil. Allow a reasonable time for the en- 
croachment of the forest, after the works were 
abandoned by their builders, and for the period 
intervening between that event and the date of 
their construction, and we are compelled to as- 
sign them no inconsiderable antiquity. But, 
as already observed, the forests covering these 
works correspond in all respects with the sur- 
rounding forests; the same variety of trees 





are found, in the same proportions, and they 
have a like primitive aspect. This fact was 


) four | remarked by the late President Harrtsoy, and 
Which may be traced has been formed since | was put forward by him as one of the strongest 
those streams have followed their present | evidences of the high antiquity of these works. 


In an address before the Historical Society of 
Ohio, he said: 

“The process by which nature restores the 

forest to its original state, after being once 


‘cleared, is extremely slow. The rich lands of 


| the West are, indeed, soon covered again, 


| but the character of the growth is entirely dif- 
ferent, and continues so fora ee In 
several places upon the Ohio, and upon the 
farm which I oceupy, clearings were made in 
| the first settlement of the country, and subse- 
| quently abandoned and suffered to grow up. 
‘Some of these new forests are now sure of 
‘fifty years’ growth, but they have made so 
‘little progress towards attaining the appear- 
‘ance of the immediately contiguous forest, as 
‘to induce any man of reflection to determine 
' that at least ten times fifty years must elapse 
| before their complete assimilation can be ef- 
‘fected. We find in the ancient works all that 
| variety of trees which give such unrivalled 
beauty to our forests, in natural proportions. 
The first growth on the same kind of land, 
once cleared and then abandoned to nature, 
on the contrary, is nearly homogeneous, often 
stinted to one or two, at most three kinds of 
timber. If the ground has been cultivated, 
the yellow locust will thickly spring up; if 
not cultivated, the black and white walnut 
will be the prevailing growth, * * * 
Of what immense age, then, must be the 
works so often referred to, covered as they 
are by at least the second growth, after the 
primitive forest state was regained ?” 

It is not undertaken to assign a period for 
the assimilation here indicated to take place. 
It must unquestionably, however, be measured 
by centuries. 

In respect to the extent of territory occu- 
pied at one time, or at successive periods, by 
the race of the mounds, so far as indicated by 
the occurrence of their monuments, little need 
be said in addition to the observations pre- 
sented in the first chapter. It cannot, how- 
ever, have escaped notice, that the relics found 
in the mounds,—composed of materials pe- 
culiar to places separated as widely as the 





ranges of the Alleghanies, en the east, and the 
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Sierras of Mexico, on the west, the waters of 
the t lakes on the north, and those of the 
Gulf of Mexico on the south,—denote the con- 
temporaneous existence of communication be- 
tween these extremes. For we find, side by 
side in the same mounds, native copper from 
Lake Superior, mica from the Alleghanies, 
shells from the Gulf, and obsidian (perhaps 
porphyry) ftom Mexico. This fact seems 
seriously to conflict with the hypothesis of a 
migration, either northward or southward. 
Further and more extended investigations and 
observations may, nevertheless, serve satisfae- 
torily to settle not only this, but other equally 
interesting questions connected with the ex- 
tinct race, whose name is lost to tradition it- 
self, and whose very existence is left to the 


sole and silent attestation of the rude but | 


often imposing monuments which throng the 
valleys of the West. 





Poetrn. 


ENDURANCE. 


“Sue turned to him sorrowfully, saying, ‘Thou art 
free’—then first did he feel how deep is the bondage of 
love.” —MS8. 

I mave loosed every bond from thy uneasy 
heart, 

er given thee back every pledge that was 

ear— 
I have bidden thee go, yet thou wilt not de- 
part— 

I have prompted away, yet still thou art here. 


I knew that thy freedom would be but in vain, 
Thy bondage the same, though absent the 
token— 
The chain may be reft, yet the scar will remain, 
The weight will be felt, though the links are 
all broken. 


I shed not a tear when I bade thee depart— 
My lip curled with pride, but nothing with 
scorn— 
If the pang or the aching were felt at the heart, 
SE AES not divine that it nourished the 
thorn. 


I dreamed not of comfort, I prayed not for bliss— 
In loving I knew was the wreck of my life— 
In silence | bowed and asked but for this, 
Thou ever the same in my darkness and strife. 


The prayer hath been mocked—it is well that 
we part, 
Yet it grieves me a will so unfettered as thine 
Should wrestle in vain with the bonds of the 
heart, 
A captive unwilling in jessies of mine. 


1 would send thee away with fetterless wing, 
With eye, that nor dimness nor sorrow hath 
known— 
The free airs of heaven around thee should sing, 
And I bear the shaft and the anguish alone. 


I have learned to endure—I have hugged my 
despair— 
I scourge back the madness that else would 
invade— 
On my brain falls the drop, after drop, yet I 
bear, 
Lest thou should’st discover the wreck thou 
hast made. 
E. H.—1846. 
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Gopwin axp Tatrourp.—Mr. Godwin was 
thus a man of two beings, which held little 
discourse with each other—the daring inven- 
tor of theories constructed of air-drawn dia- 
erp the simple gentl2man, who suf- 
ered nothing to disturb or excite him, beyond 
his study. He loved to walk in the crowded 
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streets of London, not, like Lamb, enjoying the 
infinite varieties of many-colored life around 
him, but because he felt, amidst the noise, and 
crowd, and glare, more intensely the impertur- 
bable stillness of his own contemplations. 
His means of comfortable support were main- 
ly supplied by a shop in Skinner street, where, 
under the auspices of “M. J. Godwin and 
Co.,” the prettiest and wisest books for chil- 
dren issued, which old fashioned-parents pre- 
sented to their children, without omapentiog 
that the graceful lessons of piety and good- 
ness which charmed away the selfishness of 
infancy, were published and sometimes re- 
vised, and now and then written by a philo- 
sopher, whom they would scarcely venture to 
name! He met the exigencies which the vi- 
_cissitudes of business sometimes caused, with 
\the trusting simplicity which marked his 
_course—he asked his friends for aid without 
| seruple, considering that their means were 
| justly the due of one who toiled in thought 
for their inward life, and had little time to 
provide for his own outward existence ; and 
|took their excuses when offered, without 
‘doubt or offence. The very next day after I 
had been honored and delighted with an in- 
troduction to him at Lamb’s chambers, I was 
made still more proud and happy by his ap- 
pearance at my own on such an errand—which 
my poverty, not my will, rendered abortive. 
After some pleasant chat on indifferent mat- 
ters, he carelessly observed that he had a 
little bill for £150 falling due on the morrow, 
which he had forgotten till that morning, and 
desired the loan of the necessary amount for 
a few weeks. At first, in eager hope of pers 3 
able thus to oblige one whom I regarded wit 

admiration akin to awe, I began to consider 
whether it was possible for me to raise such 
a sum; but, alas! a moment’s reflection suf- 
ficed to convince me that the hope was in vain, 
and IT was obliged, with much confusion, to 
assure my distinguished visitor how glad I 
should have been to serve him, but that I was 
only just starting as a special pleader, was 
obliged to write for magazines to help me on, 
and had not such a sum in the world. “Oh 
dear,” .said the philosopher, “I thought you 
were a young gentleman of fortune—don’t 
mention it—don’t mention it; I shall do very 
well elsewhere,”—and then, in the most gra- 
cious manner, reverted to our former topics ; 
and sat in my small room for half an hour, as 
if to convince me that my want of fortune 
made no difference in his esteem. A slender 
tribute to the literature he had loved and 
served so well, was accorded to him in the 
old age to which he attained, by the gift of a 
sinecure in the exchequer of about £200 a 
year, conneeted with the custody of the re- 
cords; and the last time I saw him he was 
heaving an immense key to unlock the musty 
treasure of which he was guardian—how un- 
like those he had unlocked, with finer talis- 
man, for the astonishment and alarm of one 
generation, and the delight of all others.— 
Talfourd’s Final Memorials of Charles Lamb. 





THE VARIOUS pid we OF THE MESMERIC CON- 
TION 


ON. 


First.—the simple sleep, without phenomena 
of any deseription. Secondly,—the deep sleep 
or coma, in which the sleeper speaks to the 
Mesmeriser, and exhibits attachment, or sym- 
pathy, or attraction, aceording to the passes, 
and insensibility to pain. ‘Thirdly,—the sleep- 
waking state, in which the patient converses 
freely, and often noisily, with the Mesmeriser, 
and shows community of taste and sensation, 
&c. Itis this peeuliar freedom of manner that 
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is exhibited by the sleep-waker in this stage, 
which is often so perplexing to the stranger 
and to the incredulous. The sceptie cannot 
understand it, and will not believe it to be 
genuine. In short, he deems it the most im- 
udent part of the whole imposture, though, 
in truth, it is one of the most convincing points 
as to the reality of mesmerism. Dr. Forbes, 
in a paper in the Medical Gazette, on his 
search for clairvoyance, speaks of a sleeper 
“ waking up in the brisk pert humor common 
to the so-called somnambulists.” This “ brisk 
pert humor,” however, is what I have seen 
manifested in the sleep-waking state by all 
classes of patients, by the most ignorant and 
the most refined—by those whose delicacy of 
taste would shrink from thus exhibiting them. 
selves, and by those who have never seen or 
heard of mesmerism. Mr. Townshend says, 
“ Mesmerised persons speak with a freedom, 
instances of which being related to them in 
their waking condition cause them surprise, 
and even vexation. I have had patients apo- 
logize to me for what [ told them they had 
said or done during their sleep, and evidently 
were more than half-ineredulous as to its 
truth. Dr. Elliston observes, “ The generali- 
ty of this striking effect is one proof of the 
reality of the mesmeric state. This h»ppy 
feeling of equality depends upon the cerebral 
character and education of the patient. Those 
Whose familiar conversation (when awake) is 
marked by levity, may, in the mesmeric state, 
rattle and be rude,—and then, if there is a de- 
e of delirium mixed with it, the conduct 
getsa suspicion of imposition.” Dr, Esduile 
describes how the same freedom of manner 
developed itself among the Hindoos. He 
mentions a case, where (to use his own 
words), “these who did not see the somnam- 
bulist, may imagine how little the poor fellow 
knew what he was about, when they are told 
that he took the ‘longitude’ of the Judges of 
the Supreme Court with the cool impudence 
and precision of a cabman.” But the most 
striking instance is that recorded by Mr. Eliot 
Warburton, of what occurred at Damascus, 
with a black slave whom he mesmerised. 
The sleeper, with a fearful howl, suddenly 
started to his feet, flung wide his arms, seized 
a large vase of water and dashed it into frag- 
ments, smashed a lantern into a thousand bits, 
and rushed about the court-yard. All this was 
done by a slave in the presence of his master! 
When awakened, he was quite unconscious of 
all that he had done, but described his sen- 
sations as having been delightful, that of per- 
fect freedom, of a man with all his rights, 
such as he had never felt before in his life. 
The fourth stage is that of elairvoyanee and 
of the eestatico-prophetie, in which the sleeper 
appears to acquire new senses, and obtains, 
with the vulgar, the reputation of the miracu- 
lous, Clairvoyance has several degrees, and 
various powers, Mental travelling, thought- 
reading, prevision, introvision, pure clairvoy- 
anee, are the terms most generally employed 
to describe the highest phenomena. Of these, 
introvision, by which the clairvoyant is enabled 
to see the structure of the human frame, and 
report the condition of a diseased organ, 
would seem to be the most useful, Clair- 
voyance is a fatiguing and exhausting con- 
dition. The presence of sceptics has a disturb- 
ing effect: it is not always the same on all 
occasions (most especially, it is said, with 
women); and, if the faculty be overworked, 
it will fail altogether. Clairvoyants are very 
vain of what they ean perform, and are fond 
of creating wonder. the mesmeriser en- 
courages display, their vanity will increase 
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and their wonders also. Tnis has been the 
source of much imposture, and of discredit 
to mesmerism.—Sandby’s Mesmerism and its 
Opponents. 





HRiiscellann. 
SLEEP. 
BY SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 
Come. sleep, oh sleep! the certain knotof peace, 
The baiting place of wit, the balm of woe, 
The poor min’s wealth, the prisoner's relense, 
The {ndiffe-rent judge between the high and low. 
With shield of proof shield me from out the press 
O1 those fierce dirts despiir at me doth throw ; 
Oh mike in me those civil wars ‘0 cease: 
I will good tribute pay. if thou do se, 
Take thou of ne smooth pillows, sweetest bed; 
A chomber, deaf to noise, and blind to light; 
A rosy garland, and a weary head, 
And if these things, as being thine by right, 
Move not thy heavy grace, thou shalt in me 
Livelier than elsewhere Stella's image see. 


DEATH OF SIR N, HARRIS NICOLAS. 
Deatu has been busy lately in our especial 


——— 
Walton and Cotton prefixed to Mr. Picker-! Brunswick against the King of Hanover, who 
ing’s beautiful edition of “ The Complete | was sued as Ernest Augustus Duke of Cum- 
Angler,” exhibit the most successful researeh | berland and Teviotdale, in Great Britain, and 
in channels of information hitherto imperfeet-| Earl of Armagh, in Ireland. ‘The bill prayed 
ly explored or altogether unexamined. His/ a declaration that a certain instrument, dated 
edition of Davison’s “ Poetical Rhapsody ” is | the 6th of February, and 14th of March, 1833, 
an instance of his skill in a different depart-| and made by King William IV., the King of 
nent of our literature :—the text is elaborate- | Hanover, and by William the reigning Duke 
| ly accurate, and the notes and memoirs are | of Brunswick, and the appointment of the Duke 
jfull and precise. His “ Serope and Grosve- | of Cambridge as guardian of the fortune and 
| nor Roll” and his “ Siege of Caerlaverock” ex- | property of the plaintiff, and of the persons ap- 
| hibit all his accustomed diligence and the vast pointed managers under him, and the subse- 
| extent of his biographical information. The | quent appointment of the defendant as such 
“Memoir of Sir Kenelm Digby” and the | guardian, were absolutely void ; and that the 
| “Autobiography of Lady Fanshawe” continue | defendant was liable to account to the plain- 
to be considered most agreeable contributions | tilf for the property and effects of the plaintiff 
to our lighter literature s—and «* The Chrono- possessed by the defendant, in virtue of the 
logy of History,” compiled for “ Larduer’s Cy- powers given by the first-named instrument ; 
clopedia,” is a work of which we have had! and that accounts might accordingly be taken. 
occasion to test the extraordinary value on| ‘he Master of the Rolls held that the matter 
many occasions when historians are at vari-| complained of was an act done by a foreign 








ance on the accuracy of a date of historical | 
importance, His “ Life of Sir Christopher | 
Hatton” contains a sarcastic exposure in every | 


world. Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas, a very | 
eminent English antiquary—a much greater | 


sovereign prince in his own country, and could 
not, therefore, be made the subject of a suit in 
equity here. The Lord Chancellor, in giving 
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man than Stukeley, or Strutt, or Douce, or | page of the errors in Lord Campbell's Life of | judgment, said all the noble and learned lords 
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Peck, or Hearne—has just been removed from 


among us. He died at Boulogne, on the 3d ‘finished “ History of the British Navy” exhi- 
instant, of congestion of the brain. He was | bits the new and important matter that he | 
the fourth son of John Harris Nicolas, of | could bring to bear on whatever subject he 
East Looe, in Cornwall, a Captain in the undertook to illustrate. His great works, 
Royal Navy, and was born on the 10th of however, and those by which his name will 
March, 1799. He entered the Navy on the be best remembered, are those of his “ His- 
27th of October, 1808—served under his | tory of the Orders of Knighthood of the Bri- 
—— — J. ow 4 “te. sma Eger tish Empire,” in four thick volumes, a pe 

as frequently engaged at the capture and | edition of “Lord Nelson’s Letters and De- 
enero of armed ores agente 8 ON | spatches,” in seven octavo volumes, He was 
en My gy aed oogloy home py el engl 

— y Perks *) editin e€ papers of sir sol re, 

pepe a in ac pang “ gpm pean ange mt es _— light ae orsapr gd exertions 

€ retired on hall-pay,—took to the study Of | could contribute in elucidation of a very pain- 
English antiquities and English law,—married | fy) but important subject of historical inquiry. 
28t March, 1822,—published his first work | He has left a widow and eight children to la- 
in 1823,—and in May, 1825, was called to the | ment his loss :—and, we are sorry to add, with 
Bar by the Society of the Inner Temple. His | yery little provision for their future mainte- 
per Pet Ay as “The — ka oe ge ne nance. A part of what remains of the 1,200/. 
son, —still a ne useful pu ication. | a year assigned by Parliament for pensions to 
1824 he put forth “Notitia Historica,”—con- men, and the widows and children of men, of 
ae my geno —_ r mnceyece Vis literary and scientific attainments could not be 
information for the use of historians, antiqua- | more deservedly given than in the case of the 
ries, and the legal profession. A curious and | family of Sir “4 Nicolas. We are glad to 
important * Catalogue of the Heralds’ Visita- | think that the friends of Sir Harris are already 


tions” was published in 1825; and his invalu- | getive in the matter.—Athencum, August 12. 
able “Synopsis of the Peerage of England,” 


in 2 vols. 12mo., the same year. In 1826 he ¥ 
published his“ Testamenta Vetusta,”—a most | ,, Deatu or Cart. Marnyatr, C. B—This 
curious and readable collection of wills | distinguished officer and novelist expired at 
from the reign of Henry Il. to the time his seat, Langham, county Norfolk, on Wed- 
of Queen Elizabeth; and in 1827 the four | esday, the 9h August, after a long and pain- 
following works, of which it will be enough | ful illness, caused by the bursting of a succes 
to transeribe the titles:—*History of the | Sion of blood vessels, in the 56h year of his 
Town and School of Rugby,” “ A Chronicle of | #g@- Captain Marryatt was second son of the 
London,”“Memoir of AugustineVineent,Wind. | late Joseph Marryatt, Esq., M. P. of Wimble- 
sor Herald,” and “ The History of the Battle of | 4on-house, Surrey, and married Catherine, 
Agincourt, with the Roll of the Men-at-Arms | Only daughter of the late Sir Stephen Shairp, 
in the English Army.” His diligence almost Bart., N.B., by whom he leaves a family of 
surpasses belief. e “Roll of Arms of| Six children. When at Hastings, in the month 
Peers and Knights in the Reign of Edward | of February last, Captain Marryatt read in the 
IL.” and“ The Statutes of the Order of the | Times newspaper the account of the total loss 
Guelphs” appeared in 1828; and “The Roll | of her Majesty’s ship Avenger, in which his 
of Arms of the Reigns of Henry III. and Ed- eldest son perished. For some time it was 
ward IIL” and “The Statutes of the Order of | feared the shock would have been fatal. 
the Thistle” in 1829. The Household Book | Captain Marryatt’s talents as a writer are too 
of Elizabeth of York (the queen of Henry | Well known, and his services as an officer 
VII.) and the Household Book of Henry VIII. have been too lately laid before the public to 
were two of his more important contributions | fequire any further comment.— London paper. 
to biographical and domestic history. His oe 

a on the L’Isle peerage case and his| Novet Law-case BETWEEN SoveReIcns.— 
“ History of the Earldoms of Strathern, Mon- | House of Lords.—The Duke of Brunswick v. 
teith, and Airth” are monuments of human | the King of Hanover.—This was an appeal 











diligence in matters connected with genea-| against a decree of the Master of the Rolls. A 
logy. His “ Life-of Ghaucer” and his lives of. bill was filed by Charles Frederick Duke of 


\the handsome Lord Chancellor ;--and his un-| present were of opinion that the judgment of 


the Master of the Rolls was right. It was very 
clear to his own mind that a toreign sovereiza 
coming to this country, whether a sovereign 
or subject, could not be held responsible in our 
courts for acts done by him abroad, and those 
acts here complained of and done abroad were 
not done, or alleged to be done, by the defen- 
dant as a British subject. It may bea question 
even how far a sovereign prince can be held 
liable to the jurisdiction of our courts; but it 
was not necessary to decide that question in 
this case, for the bill did not state such facts 
as would raise the question. The bill stated 
various facts, but not suchas raised that ques- 
tion; and it was the duty of the pleader, if that 
question was to be raised at all, to state such 
facts. ‘The Master of the Rolls appeared to 
think that there was a balance, and that there 
was some difficulty in deciding whether the 
acts alleged as done abroad were of a public or 
private character; but he decided that they 
were acts of state. The statements on the 
bill appeared to him (the Lord Chancellor) not 
to leave the character of the acts in any am- 
biguity, for they clearly showed that the acts 
alleged and complained of were acts done by 
the defendant in his character as sovereign, 
and in a foreign country. In his mind there 
was not any doubt that the instrument set 
forth in the bill, and under which the acts 
there complained of were done, was an instru- 
ment of state, made by sovereign princes in 
the exercise of their sovereign power; and 
that being so, it was impossible for the courts 
of this country to interfere or exercise any 
jurisdiction. It may be true that these acts 
are contrary to the laws of Hanover and 
Branswick ; but no court in this country can 
entertain questions between sovereign princes 
or states. If the facts in this bill were cor- 
rectly stated, the Master of the Rolls very pro- 
perly allowed the demurrer.—Jerrold’s paper. 


Rev. John Williams, D. D., has been chosen 
President of Trinity College, Hartford, in place 
of Rev. Dr. Totten, resigned. 


The city of Columbus, Ohio, charged one 
Professor Keely forty odd dol'ars for a license 
to lecture on Mesmerism in that city. 

Miss Harriet Livermore, of New ins ag 
who has made two pilgrimages to Jeruealem, 
is now lecturing, in to obtain funds ta 
make a third visit to the same city. 
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“PARAMYTHIEN ” OF HERDER. 
. THE ROSE. 


I see all flowers round about me here fading 
and dying, and yet I alone am ever termed the 
fading-away, the easily perishing Rose. Un- 
gratetul men! do } not nuke my short exist- 
ence pleasant enough to you? Do | not in 
truth, after my death even, prepare for you a 
sepulchre of sweet odors, medicines and oint- 
ments full of refreshing and strengthening 
qualities? And notwithstanding this I hear 
you ever singing and saying, “Ah! how 
fading, how easily perishing is the Rose !” 
Thus lame the queen of flowers upon 
her throne, perehance already in the first per- 
ception of her declining beauty. A maiden, 
standing before her, overheard her and said: 
“Be not angry with us, sweet pretty-one! 
Call not ingratitude, that which is a higher 
love, the wish of a fond inclination——we see 
all flowers around us die, and we consider 
such the destiny of flowers; but thee, thee 
alone, do we wish and hold worthy of immor- 
tality. If we find ourselyes disappointed in 
our desires, yet leave to us the lamentation 
by which in thee we bewail our destiny —all 
the beauty, youth, and joy of our life we com- 
pare to thee, and as they like thyself wither 
away, so do we sing and say, ‘Ah! how 
fading, how easy to fal! to pieces is the Rose !’” 


THE LILY AND THE ROSE. 


Tell me, ye charming daughters of the 
rough, black earth, who gave you your beauti- 
ful shapes, for in truth by delicate fingers 
were ye moulded? What tiny spirits have as- 
cended out of your cups, and what delights did 
you feel as Goddesses rocked themselves upon 
your leaves? ‘Tell me, peaceful flowers, how 
did you dispose yourselves in your joyful occu- 
pation, and beckon to each other when you 
wove your fine web, when you decorated and 
embroidered it in such a manifold manner ? 

But ye are silent, graceful children, and en- 
joy your existence. Weil! let the instinctive 
a 


le tell what your mouths keep concealed | 


from me. 

The earth once existed as a bare rock. 
Look ! a cheerfu) band of nymphs convey the 
virgin soil upon it, and kind Genii are ready 
to cover it with flowers. ‘They dispose them- 
selves in their occupation in various ways ; 
modest Humility has already commenced be- 
neath the snow, and amid the cold short grass, 
and woven the retiring violet; Hope follows 
after her, and fills with cooling moisture the 
small cups of the refreshing hyacinth. Now, 
as these have so well succeeded, comes a 
proud glittering company of beauties of di- 
verse colors. The tulip elevates the head, 
and the narcissus looks around with languish- 
ing eyes. 

Many other Goddesses and Nymphs busy 
themselves in different ways, and ornament 
the earth, rejoicing over its beautiful form. 
And look! as a great portion of her works 
had ceased to bloom to their own and her 
pleasure, Venus also addresses her Graces. 
“Why do ye dally, charming sisters! Up! 
and weave from your charms also, a mortal, 
visible flower!” ‘They descend to the earth. 
and Aglaia, the Grace of Innocence, forms 
the lily; Thalia and Euphrosyne weave with 
sisterly hands, the flower of joy and love, the 
virgin Rose. 

Many flowers of the field and garden envied 
each The lily and rose envied none, 
but were themselves envied by all. They 
bloom as sisters together on one of the fields 
of Hora, and mutually adorn each other, for 








Thus do the lilies and roses bloom upon 
your cheeks, oh maidens! May their attend- 
ants, innocence, joy, aud love, united and in- 
separable, dwell upon them also ! 

Coryricut. —Vice-Chancery. — Bentley v. 
Vickers.—Mr. C. P. Cooper moved for a spe- 
cial injunction ex parte to restrain the defen- 
dant, who is the proprietor of a publication 
called the “ London Journal” from publishing 
and selling certain numbers of that work, in 
which all the principal passages of a work by 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, called “ Harold, 
the last of the Saxon Kings,” had been pub- 
lished. ‘The plaintiff stated that he had pur- 
chased the copyright of the work in question 
in June last, of the author for £1,600. Sir L. 
Shadwell observed that it was a matter of 
course to make the order.—Jerrold’s paper. 


M. Guizot is reported to be in Scotland, 
spending a few weeks at the ancient city of 
St. Andrews. His object is to consult some 
rare valuable historic treasures that exist in 
the University library. This would show that 
the ex-minister has resumed those profound 
historical investigations which first raised him 
to European celebrity. 


The North-Western Educational Society 
held its annual meeting in Detroit. A large 
number of teachers, and others interested in 
the cause of education, were in attendance, 
representing, we believe, all the north-western 
States to the Mississippi river,as well as New 
York and New England. ‘The objects of this 
association are intimately connected with the 
great cause of popular education in the north- 
west. 





Reeent ublications. 





Lectures fo Young Ladies on Sthjeects of 
Practical Importance. By Rev. Daniel C. Eddy. 
Lowelt: B. C. Sargeant. 12mo. pp. 252. 

Tue object of the author of this work is con- 
cisely and forcibly explained in the preface to 
be “to hnrl a firebrand into the camp of 
Satan,” and if he lras succeeded in doing so, he 
professes himself perfectly content with his 
achievement, and does nat seem inclined even 
to wait to ascertsia its effect. From the lan- 
guage of the saine preface, we should juctze he 
considered hirnself weit supplied with these in- 
cendiary missiles, aud that H will not be for 
want of will that the whole camp is not set in a 
blaze. In a previous paragraph he remarks: 
** An effort to stay crime—to dry up the foun- 


tain of vice—to roll back the waves of death | 
And | 


and damnation, rejuires no apology.” 

in,—** He who can tramp about amidst bro- 
ken hearts, and crushed hopes, and blasted forms 
—he who can stand up amidst groans of victims, 
and sights of woe, to rebuke vice and not feel in- 
dignant, must have a heart as cold as Greenland.” 
The elegance of this language is only equalled 
by its 
apprehension it is not very clear why @ man 
who first *‘ tramps about ” in so very exception- 
able a manner, and finishes the performance by 
standing up and looking at what he has done, 
should feel his bosom burn with indignation. 
It is rather the looker-on who should give vent 
to that feeling; and as lookers-on, we protest 
against the slander upon the whole town of 
Lowell, which is implied by the general tenor 
of this book. Judging of the inhabitants by 
these “* Lectures,” the reader would infer that 
it was a sink of abominations; but trustworthy 
evidence has long proclaimed that it isin no 
degree amenable to such an accusation, and that 
for propriety of conduct,and examples of female 


1545. | 


gurative beauty; but to our common | 


irls of 
opera- 


virtue and intelligence, the factory 
Lowell are inferior to no other class 
tives in the United States, 

Let us look ut these ‘* Lectures” a little more 
closely. The preface is made up of the same 
kind of farrago as has been already quoted. 
The motto paraded ostentatiously on the title- 
page is—‘* Who can find a Virtuous Woman? 
for her price is far above Rubies!’ The Lec- 
tures are ten in number; the first is entitled 
** The Woman of Pleasure ;” and in this category 
are included all who think proper to practise 
rather than profess. “She may bind up the 
broken heart; she may pour consolation into 
the wounded soul; she may lift the head of the 
sick, and smoothe the pillow of the dying; she 
may watch over the couch of pain, and spread 
flowers over and around the tomb of the dead; 
and in all these ways she may do good to 
others;” she may spend her days in the exer- 
cise of all the virtues that have ever adorned 
humanity, and her nights in anxious watching 
and deep reflection; but if she “neglects the 
future,” “ for her to live is sinful,” ‘* for her to 
die is sinful,” because she is an enemy to God, 
and she is dead to usefulness, to happiness, to 
hope—with much more of the same sort. Lec- 
ture I[. goes to show that attention to health isa 
religious duty. We are here told that the genuine 
woman of fashion is one who, when she looks 
at the rainbow, ** only wonders how these colors 
would look in a new robe;” and that the 
country girl who ys aside her simple home- 
spun, on coming to Lowell to work in the 
factories, and procures ‘**a whole new dress,” is 
on the high road to become a woman of fashion, 
and * overstepping all limits, she strives to sur- 
pass all around her, and soon she is found the 
most brilliant of the throng!” “ In making this 
change, health is disregarded—fashionable but 
uncomfortable robes are procured,” &c., and 
consumption is the result. We have yet to 
learn that the industrious operatives of Lowell 
are alt genuine women of fashion. Carelessness, 
study, labor, and dissipation (under which is 





| included the awful crime of dancing), are also 


designated as sources of ill health. Lecture III. 
| is.devoted to the albuse of time, and tells us if any 
| relaxation is to be had, it should consist in 

** walking along the banks of astream” where 
| **the mind may be employed in the most plea- 
sant and profitable exercises” or with a friend 
| in instructive conversation. Eight or ten hours 
| of constant labor at the loom, of course, leave 


, urind and body in the most favorable state to 
/enter upon this course of private meditation 
_and philosophic discourse. And this puritanical 
| stuff is continued throug two hundred and fifty 
| pages, including *‘a glance at the theatre,” and 
bys temptations to immorclity unmasked,” all 
| treated in an ia ferrorem and exaggerated style, 
{manufacturing giants to have the credit of 
knocking them down; driving with uplifted 
/whip instead of guiding with kind and soothing 
words: and absolutety polluting the mind of 
the hearer by pertinaciously dabbling in every 
a which he can find, instead of lead- 
ing the thoughts to higher and better things, 
|and giving examples and instructions instinct 
| With purity and love. 
| Our author inferms us that he knows of “ no 
|other book of the kind.” Neither do we; and 
| we hope we never shall. 


Leaflets of Memory, for 1949. 
phia: E. H. Buder & Co. 

Tus illuminated Anoual, edited by Dr. Rey- 
nell Coates, fully sustains this year its previously 
acquired reputation. it is a very elegant octavo 
whose letter-press is a credit to the typographi- 
cal execution of the city whence it emanates. 

The Snow Flake ; 1 Holiday Gift, for 1849. 
Same publishers. 

Tue Snow-Flake, a handsome 12mo., freely 
adorned with mezzotints, embraces some most 
agreeable reading—it being made up from fresh 
contributions by new American pens, interspers- 
ed with selections in prose and verse from the 
popular English authors of the day. 


Philadel- 
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Exercises in Etymology, Definition, and 
Reading. By Albert Picket, sen., and John W. 
Picket, M.D, LL.D. Cinciunati: J. A. and 
U. P. James, 12mo. pp. 192. 1547, 

Tuts is in some respects a useful little book ; 
and though its contents might have been com- 
pressed with advantage, we are inclined to look 
upon it with favor, as imparting some insight 
into the principles of etymology, in a shape 
which children may be easily led to understand. 


The authors are, we believe, successful practical | 
instructors, and compilers of a valuable series — 


of class-books. 
Retiring from Business ; or, the Rich Man’s 
Error. By T.S. Arthur. Baker & Scribner. 


Chambers’s Miscellany of Useful and En- 
tertaining Knowledge. No. 26. Boston: 
Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 


Tus capital Miscellany, for some time in 


course of re-publication in this country, has, we | 
are happy to learn, a large circulation in this— 
State as scattered abroad by Burgess & Stringer, | 
and Burford & Co. of this city. Each number | 
forms a complete work in itself, and an idea may | 
be formed of how far so cheap and convenient a | 


publication contributes to the cause of sound 
literature, by mentioning the contents of the 
volume before us. These are—‘* Wonders of the 
Microscope,” the Elizabethan Poets, Biogra- 
phies of Sir William Jones, Dr. John Leyden, 


Dr. Alexander Murray, and Alexander Wilson ; ( 


History of the Jews in England, and Anecdotes 
of the Early Painters. ‘The following lines 
from one of the old English poets are in a style 
which Tupper and others have again brought 
into vogue, 
which is often quoted :— 


TIMES GO BY TURNS. 
BY ROBERT SOUTHWELL. 

Tax lopped tree in time may grow again, 

Most naked plants revew boih fruit aud flower ; 
The sorriest wight may find release of pain, 

The driest soil suck in some moistening slower : 
Times go by turns, and chances change by coarse, 
From foul to fair, from better hap tw worse. 


The sea of Fortune doth not ever flow ; 
She draws her favors to the lowest ebb ; 
Her tides have equal times to come and go; 
Her loom doth weave the fine and coarsest web ; 
No joy so great but ruoneth to an end, 
No hapso hard but may in fine amend. 


Notaiways fall of leaf, nor ever spring, 
Notendles<¢ night, yet not evernai day: 
The saddest birds a season find to sing, 
The roughest storm « calm may svon allay. 
Thus, with succeeding turns, God teuipereth ail, 
That man may hope tw rise, yet feur to fall. 


A chance may win that by mischonce was lost; 
That net that boids no grext, takes little fish ; 

In some thiogs ail, in all things none are crossed ; 
Few ali they need, but none have all they wish. 

Unmingled joys here to no man befall ; 

Who jeast, hath some: who most, hath never all. 


= 








Publishers’ Circuiar. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Sranwrorp & Sworps have in press and will 
Shortly publish, Archdeacon Manning's Ser- 
mons, 3 vols. Svo.; Wilson’s Sacra Privata, 
32mo.; Wilson’s Treatise on the Lord’s Supper, 
32mo0 3; Law’s Serious Call; Wyatt's Christian 
Vilices ; Stanford’s Aged Christian Cabinet; 
The Young Cottagers, with plates; Book of 
Common Prayer, 32mo, large type; Horne’s 
Discourses; Proper Lessons of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, J6mo. ed. ; Illustrated Edi- 
tion of Cousin Bertha’s Stories ; Illustrated Edi- 
tion of Vast Army, by Monroe. 

Baker & Scripner will publish in a few 
days, The Women of the American Revolution, 
by Mrs, Ellet, 2 vols. 12mo. ; Wreaths of Friend- 
ship, a Juvenile Gift-Book, by T. 8. Arthur; 
Burns as a Poet and as a Man, 1 vol. 12mo., by 
Samuel Tyler, Esq.; The Gambler, a Police- 
man’s Story, by Charles Burdett, 1 vol. 18mo. 

G. P. Purwam will publish, on the Ist of 
October, The Sketch-Book, new and revised 
edition, in 1 vol. ' 


We italicise one exquisite line, | 
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|eye upon the department of our paper devoied to “ an- 

| nouncements,” to get the speediest iateilizence of books 
which are about to come into the market; and when wish 

| ing to netify the public of their own coutemplated literary 
undertakings, they should, in sending us the title, &c., of 

| the work in hand, mark it “ announcement,” in order that 
the information thus given may not be mistaken in this 
office for an advertisement. 


*,* The publication of this weekly list has materially 
assisted persons residing at a distance, in making their 
orders for books; and we are assured that, in many in- 
stances, publishers have been indebted to it for the sale of 
copies of their works. 


liaving been compelled, in many instances, to glean the 
titles from Advertisements in the daily papers, the list has 
| not been as full and perfect in every particular as it is our 
desire to make it. Henceforth, if publishers, immediately 
| upon the issue of any work, will forward to us a copy of 
| the title-page and the price, marked “ Literary World's 
weekly list,” all deficiencies of this kind will be remedied. 

April 22. OS8GOOD & CO. 





YEARLY TERMS. 
Eighteen Lines, . ° . 4 
Thirty Lines, ° ° ° ° 

| One Column, 


rer otige Hing * ity — 
| One Page, . ° . ° ° ° » 4 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 





One Square of 18 lines, each insertion, 75 
| One Column, - “s 4 00 
} One Page, “ “ 10 00 


Less than a Square, 5 cents per line, each insertion. 


| ALL ADVERTISEMENTS must be seut in before Tuesday 


of the week of Publication, and, unless marked, will be | 
| inserted until forbidden, or at the coavenience of the | 


| publishers. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

OneCopyone Year, . . . . « 300 

} Two Copies “ + Or one copy two years, 5 00 

j Four “ “ . to one address, . - 10 00 

| Payments to be made in advance. 

| ApVERTISERS BY THE YEAR, Occupying more space 
than agreed for, will be charged at the sume rate for the 
extramatter; and no allowance will be made when ad 
vertisements ure not sent to occupy or fill the space en- 
gaged. 

To Cuanoe an ADVERTISEMENT, specific directions 
| must be written upon the one wo be substituted, in order to 
| avoid mistakes. 
| To Wirnpraw an ADVERTISEMENT notice must be 
| given to the Publishers the week betureband. 
| OSGOOD & CU., Publi-hers, 
| 157 Broadway. 
| 
} 





|LIsT OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES FROM 2UTH AUG. TO 2D SEPT. 


ANNUALS FOR i849.—The Gift of Friendship; a Token 
ot Remembrance. 6 plates, moroccy gilt (Pluladeiphia: 
H. F. Anners). 

COTTAGES AND COTTAGE LIFE: containing Plans 
| for Country Houses, adapted to the means and wants of 
| the People of the Uniied States; with directions for 
| Building and Improving; for the iaying out and embel- 
| lishing of Grounds; with some Sketches of Lite in this 
| Uountry. yy Cc. W. Elliot. (Cincinnati: J. & W. Der- 
| by & Co.; New York; A. 3. Barucs & Co ) 

| Girl BOOKS. 

| The Offering of Love. 32mo. 

The Gut of Love. 32m. 

The Casket of Love. 32mo. 

| Ailection’s Gift. 32mo. 

j Gittof a Frend. 32mo. 

The Pearl. 6 plates, cloth gilt. 

The Poetry of Love 32mo. (Phiia.: H F. Anners). 

HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 
By Richard Mangaall. Ist American, trom 84th Louden 
Edition, with large additions, embracing the Elements 
of Mythology, Astronomy, Architecture, Heraldry, &c. : 
adapted for Schools in the United States, by Mrs. Julia 
Lawrence, illastrated with numerous engravings. i vol. 
l2mo. (D. Appleton & Co.) $1. 

HYACINTH; or, Affection’s Gift. 6 plites, cloth gilt 
(H. F. Anners, Uhija. 


muins of John Keats. 
Portrait and fac-simiie. 


(Putnam). 

KRUITZNER.—The German's Talc. A Tale, by Mrs 
Harriet Lee (Spalding & Shepard) 

METAMORPHOSES (THE) OF PUBLIUS OVIDiUS 
Naso; elaciduted by an Analysis 2nd Explanation of 
the Fabies, together with English Notes, Hisivrical, 
Mythological, and Critical, and [tustrated by Pictorial 
Embellishments. By Nathan C. Brovkes, A.M. (Phi- 
(pears: Grigg. Elliott & Co.) 

ORAIORS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
By Rev. E. L. Maguire. 1 vol. 12mo. illustrated with 
Pou ctraits (Baker & Scribner). 

PIONEER HisTORY ; being an Account of the First 
Examinations of the Ohio Valley, and the Early Settle- 


Edited by R. Monckton Mines, 
1 vol. idmeo. cioth 








mentof the North-west Territory. By 3. P Hildreth. 
Cincinnati: H. W. Derby & Co.; New York, A. 8. 
Barnes & Co 

POETRY (THE) OF LOVE, Selected and arranged by 
the Editor of Poetry of Affections. 32mo. (H. F. 
Anners, Philadelphia). 

RETIRING FROM BUSINESS: A Story. By T. 8. 
Arthur. 1 vol. 1&mo. (Baker & Seribner). 

SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE; Or, Contributions to the 
Improvements of School-Houses in the United States, 
By Heory Baraard, Commissioner of Public Schools in 
Rhode Island. (A 8S. Barnes & Co.). 

SYBIL'S (THE) CAVE: A Book of Poetical Oracles, in 
two purts, for Ladies and Gentlemen. Selected and ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Anna Bache. One vol. 32mo. (H. F. 
Anners, Philadelphia). 

TUPPER (MARTIN F.)—The Miscellaneous Poems of 
Martin F. Tupper, A M., F RS. Now first collected in 
one elegant volume. (H. F. Anners, Philadelphia). 

WILSON’S ALES OF THE BORDERS, AND OF 
Scotland. Part XL, containing Nos. 17 and 18 (Robert 
Martin). 





BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND FROM THE 
11TH TO THE 25TH JULY. 
FINE ARTS. 


DRESDEN GALLERY.—The most celebrated Pictures of 
the Royal Dresden Gallery. Nos. 51 and 52, imperial 
folio, te subscribers, 20s.; non-subscribers, 30s, 

WINDSOR CASTLE and its Environs, including Eton 
College. By Leitch Ritchie, Exq. 2d edition, with ad- 
ditions, by Edward Jesse, Ksq.; embellished with nu- 
merous engravings by the first artists. Roy. 8ve. pp. 220. 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 

WOKDSWORTH (C.) —The College of St. Mary Winton, 
near Winchester; with illustravions. By the Rev. C. 
Wordsworth. 4to. pp. 140, boards, 21s. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, AND 
TRAVELS. 


ALFRED IN INDIA; or, Scenes in Hindostua. 
pp. 178, boards, Is. 

(Chambers’s Library for the Young.) 

ALLEN AND ‘THOMSON.—A Narrative of the Expe- 
dition sent by Her Mijesty’s Government to the River 
Niger, in 1841, under the command of Captain H. D. 
Trotter, R.N. By Captain William Allen aad T. R. H. 
Thomson. Published with the sanction of the Colo- 
nial Office and the Admiralty. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1048, 
cleth, 32s. 

BUCKINGHAM (J. 8.)—France, Piedmont, Italy, Lom- 
bardy, the Tyrol, and Bavaria: an Autuinnal Tour. By 
J.8. Buckingham. 2 vols. 8vo pp. 936, cloth, 28s. 

CORNER (MISS) —Every Child's History of England, 
from the Karliest Period to the Present Time. By Miss 
—— ismo. pp. 155, sewed, Is. ; cloth. with a map, 


18ino. 


Is, 6d. 

LAMARTINE und the Men of the Republic; Personal 
Memoirs of the most important Members of the Repub- 
licean Government. 18m. pp. 160, sewed, Is. 

LAMARTINE (A DE)—Iliistwory of the Girondists; or, 
Personal Memvirs of the Patriots of the French Revola- 
tion. By Alphonse De Lamartine. Part 1, 12mo, pp. 
2u0, sewed, Is, 

LAMB (C )—Final Memorials of Charles Lamb. consist- 
ing of his Letters not before published ; with Sketches 
of some of his Companions. By IT’. Noon Talfourd. 2 
vols. post 8vo. pp. 476, cloth, 18s. 

LIFE IN PARIS; or, the Adventuree of a Marquis. By 
Vidocg, lute Chief of the Police in Paris. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 344, sewed, 3s. 6d. 

(Roscoe's Library Edition.) 

LOUIS PHILIPPE.—The Life and Times of Louis Phi- 
lippe, Ex-King of the French; with an Analysis of the 
Three French Revoluiions. By Alfred E. Douglas. 
lkmo. pp. 283, and portrait, cloth, 3s. 

MEXICO ILLUSTRATED; with Descriptive Letter- 
press, in English aod Spinich. By John Phillips. In 
26 Originn! Drawings, lithographed by Messrs. Day and 
fon. Folio, half morveco, £4 4s.; or, colored, as ori- 
ginal drawings in portfolio, £10 10s. 

PERILS and Adveatares on the Deep, with plates. New 
edition. l2wo. pp 330, cloth gilt, 3s. ad 

SERVETUS (M.)—The Lite of Michael Servetus, the 
Spinich Physician, who, for the alleged crime of 
Heresy, was Entrapped, [mprisuned, and Burned, by 
John Calvin the Retorimer, iv the City of Geneva, Oct. 
27, 1553. By William Hemilton Drummond. 12mo, 
pp. 214, cloth 33 6d 


SCENES AND STORIES from Europern Hist ; 





) 
KEATS (JOHN).—The Life, Letters, and Literary Re- | 





with plates. New edition, i2mo. pp. 318, cloth gilt, 
3s. 6d. 

SIBORNE (W.)—History of the War in France and Bel- 
gium in 1815; containing Minute Detilis of the Battles 
of Quatre-Bras, Ligay, Wavre or Waterloo. By Capt. 
VW. Siborne. 3d ond revised edition; with Remarks* 
upon the Rev. G. R. Gieig’s “ Story of Waterloo.’ 
Complete in L vol. 8vo pp. 646, 11 plates, 20s, 

-——- The Polio Ailes of Eleven Lilustrative Maps and 
Pians, separaiely, 12. 

SLATER'’S CHART. Sententie Chronologica, In 
sheets, 6s. ; on relier, 9s. 

WESLEY (4 )—Nuarrative of a Remarkable l'ransaction 
inthe Early Lite of Joha Wesley, from an Original 
Manuscript in his own Haindwriting, never before pub- 
lished. ¢vo. pp. 54, sewed, 2s. 


JURISPRUDENCE. 
4 {ree tne Crees & Kirwan, Vol. 2, Part 3, 
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LAWS and Polity of the Jews. 1@mo. pp. 174, with en- 
graving», cloth, Is. 6d.; helf bound, 2s. 

STEVMHENS \A.)—A Practical ‘lb reatise of the Laws re- 
Jating to the Clergy. By Archilald Stephens, Brr- 
rister at Law. 2 vols. royal 8vo. pp. 1720, boards, 
£2, 12s. 

TW 8&8 (‘C.)—On the Relations of the Dachies of Schles- 
wig and Holstein to the Crown of Denmark and the 
Germanic Confederation, and on the Treaty Engnge- 
ments of the great European Powers in reference 
thereto. By Travers Twiss. 8vo. pp. 212, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

ATKINSON (J. ©.)—Change of Air; Fallacies regard- 
ing it. By John Charles Atkinson. f2mo. pp. 86, 
cloth, 2s. 

COPLANL'S Dictionary of Practical Medicine ; compris- 
ig Geners! Pathology, the Nature and ‘Treatinent of 
Disease, Morbid Structure, &c.; with numerous Pre- 
scriptions tor the Medicioes recommended. Part 13, 
8ve. pp. 144, sewed, 4s. bd. 

JOHNSON (E)—Results of Hydropathy; or, Constipa- 
tien not a Disease of the Bowels, Indigestion not a Dis- 
e se of the Stomach. By Edward Johnson. l2mo. pp. 
192, cloth, 2s 61. 

MORISON (A.)—Outlines of Lectures on the Nature, 
Causes, and Tre tent of Insanity. By Sir Alexander 
Mori on. Edited by his Son, Thomas Coutts Morison. 
4th editien, with plotes, and much enlarged. Svo. pp. 
496. cloth, 21s. 

TOMES (J.)—A Course of Lectures on Dental Physiology 
and Surgery, delivered at the Middlesex Hospital 
School of Medicine. By John Tomes. Svo. pp. 410, 


cloth, 12s. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 

BIBLIOTHECA LONDINENSIS: a Classified Index to 
the Literature of Great Britain during Thirty Years; ar- 
renged from, and serving as a Key to. the London Cata- 
lo.ue of Books, 1814-46, which contains the Title, Size, 
Price, ard Publisher's Name of each Work. 8vo. py 
20, cloth, 14s. 

BYRNE (0.)—The First Six Books of the Elements of 
Euclid, in which colored Diagrams and Symbols are 
used instead of Letters, for the grenter ease of Learners. 
By Uliver Byrne. 4to. pp. 296, sewed, 21s. 

CITY (THE); or, the Puysiology of London Business ; 
with Sketches on Change + nd at the Coffze Houses. 2d 
edition, po t 8vo. pp. 224, cloth, 6s. 

FIRST STEPS in General Knowledge. Part 3, The Ani- 
mrt Kingdom. Squ cre, pp. 302, cloth, 2s. 

JAMESON (MRS.)—The Relative Social Position of Mo- 
thers and Governe-ses. By Mrs. Jimeson. Reprinted 
for the Benetit of the Asylum for Aged Governesses. 2d 
edit. 8va. pp. 52, sewed, 2s. 

JOHNSUN (8.)—The Wisdom of the Rambler, Adven- 
turer, and Idler. By Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 12mo. 
pp 462, cloth, 7s. 

LARDNER (D.)—A Series of Lectures upon Locke's Es- 
say. By the Rev. Dionysias Lardner. 8vo. pp. 182, 
sewed, 5s. 

MANGNALL (R.)—TSlistorical and Miscellaneous Ques- 
tions for the Use of Young Persons; with a Selection of 
British aud General Biogrsphy, &ce ty Richard Mang- 
nell. A new edition, considerably improved, by W. 
Pinon ck. 120. pp 480. bound, 5s. 

PA=LEY (T. H )—The Philosophy which shows the 
Physiology of Mesmerism, and explains the Phenome- 
now of Clairvoyance. By 'T’. H. Pasley. 8vo pp. 108, 
cloth, 48 

PARLEY (P.)—The Prize Book. By Peter Parley. 8q. 
pp. 208, boards, 2s. Gd. 

PROCEEDINGS of the Zoological Society of London, 
Part 15, 1947. Bvo. pp 245, cloth, 6s. 

TEMPLETUN (W.)—The Millwright and Engineer's 
Pocket Companion; comprising Decimal Arithmetic, 
Tables of Square sand Cabe Roots, Practical Geometry, 
Mensuration, Strength of Materials, Mechanic Powers, 
Water Wheels, Pamps and Pumping Engines, Steam 
Engines, Tables of Specific Gravity, &c.&c By Wim. 
Templeton. 8th edition, with lithographic illuswations, 
me. pp 249, cloth, 5s. 

TRIMMER ‘MRS )—Fabnious Histories. The H of 
th: Robins, for the Instruction of Children in their 
Trestment of Animals. By Mrs. Trimmer. 18mo. pp. 
26. bourds. Is. 

WHITESIDE (J )—I'aly in the 19th Century, contrasted 
with tts Past Condition. By James Whiteside. 3 vols. 
post 8vo pp. 1246, cloth, 36s. 


POETRY, FICTION, AND THE DRAMA. 


CLARENDON: a Tale of Recent Times. By Eliza 
Smith. l@meo. p- 240, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

COXE (R. C.)—-Wood Notes: the Silviludia Poetica of 
M. Casimir abievies; with a Transia‘ion in English 
Verse. Musings at Tynemouth: Ten Sonnets. Norh 
and South: Ten Sennets. By R. C. Coxe, M.A Post 
®ve. pp. 108, 5s 

FIRESIDE TALES for the Young. By Mrs. Ellis. Vol. 
1. Post 8vo. pp. 210, cloth, 5s. ; gilt 6s. 

FORTUNE TELLER’S INTRIGUE; or, Lite in Ireland 
before the Union: a Tale of Agrarian Outrsge. By T. 
R. J. Polwn. 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 976, bds. 31s. 6d. 

GAP (The) of Barnesmore: « Tale of the Irish Highlands 
and the Revolution of 1688. 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 984, 
clotn, 3is. Gd. 

GOETHE.—Egmont: a Tragedy in Five Acts. By 
Goethe. Translated from the German. Fep. pp. 174, 
cl. 5s. 

(OME amongst Strangers: a Tale. By Maria Hutchins 
Catlemt. 2 vols. fep 8vo. pp. 6.6, cloth, 9s. 

ISOLDA; or. Good King Stephen, An Historical and 
Romantic Drama, in Five Acts. Py Author of 
* Runnymede,” “ Oliver Cromwell,” &c. 12mo. pp. 86, 
sewed, ls. 


OLD ENGLISH BALLADS: a Selection from Perey. 
Rit-on, and other Sources. lémo. pp. 160, «ewed, Is. 
PARLOR (THE) LIBRARY. Vol. 18, Olivia: a Tale 

fur an Hour of idleness. 12mo. pp. 296, boards, Is. 
SADNESS AND GLADNESS: a Story of the Present 
Day. Wy the Hon Adela Sidney. 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 
894, bonds, 3ls Gd. 
STANTON: a Tale, By D. M. Dunlop, Esq. 2 vols. 
fep. 8vo. pp. 446, cloth, 10s. 


THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

AURELIUS AUGUSTINUS, Episcopus Hipponensis de 
Caw chizindis Rudibus. De Symbolu ad Catechamenos. 
De Fide rerum que non videntur. De atilitute creden- 
dis. Edidit C. Marriott, Fep. Sve, pp. 172. cl, 3s. 6d. 

CHALMERS (T.)—Posthumous Works of the Rev. T. 
Chaimers, DD. Edited by the Rev. William Hanna, 
LL.D. Vol. 4, 8vo. pp. 438. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

CRANMER (ARCHBP.)—Lite of Thomas Cranmer, the 
First Protestiut Archvishop of Canterbury. 18mo. pp. 
I¥2. sewed, Gd ; cl th. Wad, 

DE ltmitstione Chrisii Libri Quatuor. I8mo. pp. 192, 
cloth, 2s. 

FOX (H. W.)—Chapters on Missions in South India. By 
the Rev. Heary W. Fox. 12m». pp. 244, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
NORMAN (Hl. W.j)—The Anglo-Saxon Version of the 
Hexameron of St. Bisil; and the Saxen Remains of St. 
Basil's Admontio ad Filium Spiritasiem. Now first 
printed from MSS. in the Bodleian Library, with a 
‘Translation and some Account of the Author. By 

Henry W Norman, M.A. &8vo. pp. 66, sewed, 4s. 

SELW YN’S Chart of Prophecy. On a sheet, 3s. 

—— Chartof Hisiory Ona sheet, 2s. 

SMITH (J.)—The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul ; 
with Dissertations on the Sources of the Writings of St. 
Luke, and on the Shipsand Navigation of the Ancients. 
By James Smith, of Jordan Hill, Rsq. F.RS.L. & F.G.8. 
&c. &vo. pp 336. with illustrative views, charts, and 
woodcuts, cloth, 14s. 

| STEPHEN ('T.)—Ui-tory of the Church of Scotland, from 

the Reformation to the present time. By T. Stephen. 

| 4 vols. Rvo. pp. 2704, with 24 portraits, cloth, 324. 

TESTIMONY to the Truth; or, the Autobiography of an 
Atheist. Post 8vo. pp. 328, cloth, 9s. 

VETUS TESTAMENTUM, ex Ver-ione Septuaginta In- 
terpretum secundum exemplar Vaticanuin Rome. _Edi- 
tum aceedit Potior Varietas Codicis Alexandrini. 3 vols. 
ium. pp. 2060, cloth, 14s. 

WAIT (DR.)—A Selection from the Psalms, net for 
Congregational Use. Prom the Hebrew. By the Rev. 
Dr. Wait. Rector of Blugden, Somerset. 18m. pp. 148, 
cl th, Is. 6d. 

| WALFORD (B.)—* [po what sense is it a new Command- 

ment that Christians should love one another?” A Prize 





NEW BOOKS. 


Now Just Ready, 
THE MISCELLANEOUS POEMS 


or 
MARTIN F. TUPPER, A.M., F.R.S. 
NOW FIRST COLLECTED. 


In one elegint demy Ifmo. volume. Frontispiece, Stee! 
Plate, bound in cloth, gilt, and gilt edges, 
‘Turkey, &c. &c. 

The same, 32mo. Various Bindings. 


THE SYBIL’S CAVE; 
A Book of Poetical Oracles. 
In Two Parts, for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


SELECTED AND ARKANGED 


By MRS. ANNA BACHE. 
One volume, 32mo. muslin gilt, and gilt edges. 


THE OFFERING OF LOVE. 52mo. mus. gt. eds. front. 
THE GIFT OF LOVE. 

THE CASKET OF LOVE. 

AFFECTION'S GIFT. 

GIFT OF A FRIEND. 


ANNUALS FOR 1849. 
THE HYACINTH ; 


Or, Affection’s Gift for 1849. 
Six Plates, fine cloth gilt, and gilt edges. 
THE GIFT OF FRIENDSHIP; 


A Token of Remembrance for 1849. 
Six Plates, morocco gilt. 





Essay, read in the Divinity School, Oxford, June 23, 

1848. Being one of the Dissertations to which Mrs. | 

Denyer's Theological Prize was awarded. By the Rev. | 

Edward Waliord, M.A, 8vo. pp. 58, sewed. 2+. 6d. 
WILSON (R.)—Infant Baptism a Seriptaral Service, and | 
| Dipping unnecassiry to its Right Administration: con- 
| taining a Critied Sarvey and Digest of the leading Evi- 
| dence, Classical, Bibhedl, and Patristic; with special | 
, Reference to the work of Dr. Carsen, and orc wional 
| Sirictures on the Views of Dr. Halley. By the Rev. 
Robert Wilson. 8vo. pp. 549. cloth, 10s. 6d. 











Advertisements. 


ART MANUFACTURES OF 
“FELIX SUMMERLY.” 


Showing the Union of the Fine Arts with 
Manufactures. 


HE subscriber has just received from London a small 
assortmentof the above chiste and elegant prodac- 
tions, in Parian (a material made to imitate the cele- 

brated marble of the same name, but stronger, and capabl 
of being cleaned like porcelain). The first artists have 
been employed in their production, and they have been 
universally praised by the English press for their beauty 

of design, exquisite finish. and parity of material. 
JOHN P. RIDNER, 497 Brondway, 
* Art-Union Building.” 


s2 
“AUCTION SALE OF BOOKS, ETC. 
BANGS, RICHARDS, AND PLATT, 


Auctwn and Commission Merchants, 
204 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


EGULAR Sales of Books, Stationery, &c., &c., on 

Monpays, Waepnespays. and Fripays, of Bac 
Week. Consignments respectfully solicited, on which 
Cash advances will be made when required. 


AT PRIVATE SALE—1000 "s Quarto Bibles, 
No. 1; 1000 do. do. Nos, 2,3, and 4; a large assort- 
ment of Bibles in sheep extra, extra gilt. and Turkey mo 
roveo bindings, for sale cheap, by the case or smaller 
quantities. 


BLANK BOOKS —An extensive assortment of Blank 
Books, foolscap, demy and medium sizes, in fall sheep and 
half Kassin bindings ; also, half bound Blinks, long and 
broad fold quartos; Memorandum Books, © 
Books, Scrap Books, Portfolivs, &e , well manufactured, to 
which the utteantion of the trade is invited. Re 














THE PEARL; 


A Christmas, New Year's, and Birth-Day 
Present for 1849. 


| Six fine colored Plates, cloth gilt, and gilt edges. 


These Annusia have been much improved, and are 
offered as the most popular aad salable ia the Market. 


THE POETRY OF LOVE. Selected and Arranged by 
the Editor of “ Poetry of Aff-ctions.” 32mo., cloth gilt, 
morocco, and ‘Turkey morocco super. 


COMMON PRAYER. 18imo, pica, splendidly bound in 
Bevelied Boards, Antique. 
Do. do, Alt Relievo. 
Do. do. Embossed silk velvet, sup. gilt Clasp. 


Published and for Sale " 
HENRY F. ANNERS, 
Publisher and Bookseller, 
48 North Fourth street, below Arch, 
s2 PaiLaDeLPuia. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 
A. 8S. BARNES & CO., 


51 Joun street, N. Y., 
Have in Press, and will publish in September, 
CHAMBERS’ EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 
A New American Edition, from the Revised and 
Improved Edinburgh Edition. 
By D. M. REESE, LL.D. 
CHAMBERS’ GEOLOGY, 
“ CHEMISTRY, 
PHILOSUPHY, 
DRAWING, 
PHYSIOLOGY, 
TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
works are issued by the Messrs. Chambers, of 


burgh, who are <nown in Great Britain and America 
numerous and valuable ications. intended 
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STEINMETZ’S JESUITS. | 
NOW READY. 
| 


LEA & BLANCHARD, PHILADELPHIA, | 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK, | 


HISTORY OF THE JESUITS. 


FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THEIR SOCIETY TO ITS SUP. 
PRESSION BY POPE CLEMENT XIV.; 


THEIR MISSIONS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD; THEIR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM | 
AND LITERATURE; WITH THEIR REVIVAL AND PRESENT STATE. 


By ANDREW STEINMETZ, 
Author of ** The Novitiate,” “ The Jesuit in the Family.” 
In two handsome crown octavo volumes of about four hundred pages each, extra cloth. 


Connected with no party whatever. my object hus been to seek, and find. and boldly to express the truth, such, at | 
least, as itbas appeared to me after multitudinous consultations, For, inten-ely interested in the sulyect, | have | 
spored neither pains nor expe: se to collect sueb information as would enable me to puttorth a decisive work, not | 
only on the Jesuits, but the religious movement in gener+!, which antagoniz-d the North with the South of Europe. | 

To every mind the histery ot the J. suits presents subjects of interest. Iu their exploit), the churchman. the mis- | 
sionury, the pre: eber, the educator, «ll who possess influence on the minds of men—may find bin’s and admonitions— 
their industry and persev. rance wre models for al! hunimni y. They labored indetatigably, and received their reward 
in a world ervcircling power. From first to last they were never ia obscurity. Like Minerve, sprang from the head | 
of Jove, the company of the Jesuits went forth from the head of Ignatius, full grown, ready tor battle. Jn her in- | 
f ney she was great—the world fe red her when she won her positicn—the lust of conquest supervened—she exem- | 
plified the maxims of the very world she went forward to reform—and dug the pit iuto which ste fell, discarded by 
the popedom, fur whose defence she was established.— Author's Preface. 


ALSO—JUST ISSUED, 
CHRISTISON & GRIFFITH’S DISPENSATORY. 


| 
A DISPENSATORY;: | 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 





OR, COMMENTARY ON THE PHARMACOPQIAS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 


COMPRISING THE 
NATURAL HISTORY, DESCRIPTION, CHEMISTRY, PHARMACY, ACTIONS, 
USEs, AND DOSES OF THE ARTICLES OF THE 
MATERIA MEDICA | 
BY ROBERT CHRISTISON, M.D., V.P.R.S.E., &c. 
First American, from the Second Edinburgh Edition, wish numerous Additions, 
| 


By R. E. GRIFFITH, M.D., 
Author of “ Medical Botany,” &c. | 
In one large octavo volume of over one thousand pages, with two hundred and sixteen Woxdcuts. | 

We earnestly recommend Dr. Christison’s Di<pensatory to all our readers, as an indsspensable companion, not in 
the Study only, but in the Surgery ulso.— British and Foreign Medical Review. 

It is ex ctly the work we would give to the student for daily reading, or to the practitioner for regular reference. 
Without being e::cumbered with unnecessary detail or research, it is sufficrently explicit in its literature to render it 
an smpie encyclopaedia of its subject; and at the same time. its proctic (l iaform ition is so ¢ d and mf 
aes sucritice of even the least important fact, that wo the student it cannot but be a text book invaluable in | 
ts kind. 

Had we said less concerning this volume we should hive been wanting in common duty; but it is not necessary 
that we should say more to convince our numerous rerders that we consider Chri-tison’s Dispensatury to be the best 
Euglish work extant upon the subject it embraces.— The Medical Times, June, 43. 

It comes not within our plan to enter into minute or detailed critici-m of a work like the present. Its merits as a | 
treatise on inateria medics, chemical pharmacy. and pharm icology, we. on a former oce<sion, explained tis sufficient | 
to sey that the render will fiad the choracter given in that article most ably sustained by the present edition. The 
natural and chemic:! histery of the articles is given with great clearness and wecuracy. The importaut subject of 
adulterations and sophistications is throughout treated in detail. The pharm«cologies! instructions show very great 
Practical experience and knowledge, which can be obtained by experience alone. And |istly, the therapeutic direc- 
lions are expounded in a judici us manner, avoiding the extremes of gre it confidence and unrensonable scepticism. In 
short, the work my be justiy recommended as an excellent tre tise on Miteria Medica, Chemical Pharmacy. and 
Pharmacope@ology.— The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, July, 1843, s2uf 


JUST PUBLISHED FIFTEENTH 
7 CINCINNATI TRADE SALE 


B. C. SARGEANT, Of Bovks, Stereotype Plates, Bookbinders’ 
LOWELL, MASS. Stock, Stationery, &c. 


T T TO COMMENCE ON TUESDAY, October 3d, 1848. 
LECTURES TO YuUNG LADIES |, ME Catalogue willbe put to press the Ist September. 
Invoices sbould be received a fe ic 
OF SUSIECTS to that time. Contributer ot the East will ceufer 0 faver 
or by torwarding their goods eariy, that they may be arrang- 
ed previous to the sale. 
PRACTICAL IMPORTANCE. _ The Sates writ be rendered within thirty days after the 
ch the sxie 
By the Rev. DANIEL C. EDDY. oy 
1 vol. 12ino. 


LIBERAL ADVANCES made on receipt of Goods, 
when required. 7 
NAYDEN & WOODRUFF 
For sale in New Yurk by D. Appleton & Co.. Boker & , 
Scribner. Geo. P. Putoumy, cad Jobe Witey, and by Book- Trade Sale Rooms, No. 230. Main st., up Stairs, 
eelless generally. 019 4t a5 ft Successors to Havpen, Extiot & Co. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Recently Published by 


CAREY & HART, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 
By WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
NEW EDITION. 


Complete in three Volumes, 12 40, printed on clear type, 
aud line white paper. 


WASHINGTON 


AND THE 
GENERALS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 


A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 
In two Volumes, 12mo. 


HISTORICAL AND SECRET MEMOIRS 
oF 


THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE, 
FIRST WIFE OF NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 
By Mile. M. A, LENORMAND. 
Translated from the French, 

By JACOB M. HOWARD, Ese. 

In two Volumes, l2mo. with Portraits 
SECOND EDITION, 


SELECT POEMS. 

By Mrs. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 
SIXTH EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED. 
In one Volume, ]2mo. with Plates. 
POEMS. 

By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 

In one Volume, 12ino. 


TUE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHEMISTRY, 


Theoretical and Practical ; 
Presenting a complete and extended view of the present 
state of CHEMICAL SCIENCE 
By JAMES C. BOOTH, 

Member of the Am. Phil. Soc... Prof of Tech. Chem. in 
the Franklia Lastitute, &c. 

Assisted by C\MPBELL MORFIT. 


Practical and Analytic Chemi-t, Auihor of “ Applied 
Chemisiry.”’ 


PETER SCHLEMIHL IN 
AMERICA. 


One volume, post 8vo. pp. 500, cloth gilt. 


PETERS’S NEW DIGEST. 


A FULL AND ARRANGED DIGEST OF THE DECT- 
SIONS IN COMMON LAW, EQUITY. AND AD- 
MIRALTY. OF THE COURTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, FROM THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
GOVERNMENT IN 029 TO 1847, IN THE sU- 
PREME COURT, CIRCUIT, DISTRICT, AND AD- 
MIRALTY COURTS. 

Keported in Dallas, Cranch, Wheaton, Peters, and How- 
ard’s Supreme Court Reports; in Gallisen, Mason. Paine, 
Peters, Washington, Wallice, Sumner, Siory, Baldwin, 
Brockenbrough. and McLean's Circuit Court Reports; and 
in Bress, Ware, Peters, and Gilpin’s District and Admiralty 


Reports. 
By RICHARD PETERS. 
Complete in 2 vols. 8vo. Price $10. 


THE PAST, THE PRESENT, AND 


THE FUTUKE. 
By HENRY C. CAREY. 
Ia one vol. Sve. als 
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RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, | 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
ASTOR HOUSE 

(Barclay Street), 

EGS to call the attention of his Friends, the Public, 


and the Trade, to the beautiful and cheap Taucknitz’ 
Edition of the Bairisn Autuors, viz: 


9 


- 


COLLECTION OF 


BRITISH AUTHORS, 


Elegant Type, Pocket Form, very convenient for Travel- 
lers. Exuch volume sold separately at the luw 
rate of Thirty-seven and a half Cents. 


LIST OF AUTHORS PUBLISHED. 


AINSWORTH. 
DICKENS. 16 vols. 
BURNS. i vol. 
LADY FULLERTON. 
JAMES. 19 vols, 
SCOTT. 10 vols. 
LADY BLESSINGTON. 6 vols. 
BULWER. 20 vols. 
D'ISRAELL 6 vols. 
MRS. GORE. 1 vol. 
LEWES. 1 vol. 
WARREN. 6 vols. 
BYRON. 5 vols. } 
THOMAS MOORE. 5 vols. 
MARRYAT. 9 vols. { 
LEVER. 9 vols. 
A WHIM AND [TS CONSEQUENCES. lI vol. 
JAMES'S THEODORE BROUGHTON. Vol. 1. 
DICKENS'S DOMBEY AND SON. 3 vols. 
BELL'S JANE EYRE. 2 vols. 
SHAKSPEARE. 7 vols., and Others. 
The Trade are particularly requested to inspect this | 
beautiful end very salable edition of the most distinguish- | 
ed Novelists, as they will find it in their own interest to | 


provide their stock, at least with specimens, which cannot 
full to secure them orders. 





3 vols. | 
| 


3 vols. 


JAMES & MOLE’S English and French, and French and 
English Dictionary. 12mo. sewed, $1 50. 

JAMES'’S English and German, and German and Engiish 
Lictionary. 1!2mv. sewed, $1. 
Xr Both these valuable Dictionaries have the Pronun- 


ciation and Accentuation, and are admirably adapted for | 
the use of Colleges or Private Classes. ate | 


DICTIONARY OF AMERICANISMS. 





THIS DAY Is PUBLISHED, 
A GLOSSARY OF WORDS AND PHRASES, | 


Usually regarded as peculiar to the Untrep Srarxs. 
By JOHN RUSSELL BARTLETT. 
Corresponding Secretary of the American Exhnological 
Society, and Foreign Corresponding Secretary of 
the N. York Historical Society. 

1 vol. 8vo., extra cloth. 


The present work is the first attempt to exhibit the Col- | 
loquial Language of the United States, as it now exists, 
and supplies a want which is daily growing in importance. 
While our Vocabulary is constantly enlarged by the ad- 
mission of new words, growing out of the circumstances of 
the passing hour, nothing is more common than for the 
words to remain in common usage, while the'r origin 
(though perhaps familiar at the time) is entirely forgotten. 
A large class of words of this description is explained in 
the above work. An equally copious class consisis of 
words considered as peculiar to the United States; but 
which by research are traced back to the Vernacular Eng- 
lish of our forefathers. The Introduction contains a gene- 
ral view of the subject in its relations to Philology ; and 
points out the sources employed in the preparation of the 
work. 

Published and for sale by 

BARTLETT & WELFORD, 
Booksellers and Importers, 
a26 


Pocms: by John @. Whittier. 


| Accompanied by the Atlas of E. Von Sydow, by Profes'rs 





7 Astor House, Broadway, N. York. 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


BOOKS IN PRESS 
BY 


b. B. MUSSEY & CO., 


BOSTON. 


| 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. BILLINGS, 


And Engraved on Steel by American Artists. 
1 vol. octavo, handsomely bound. 
Will be ready by the First of November. 


Handbuch der Alten Geographie 
(Manual of Ancient Geography) 


OF DR. S. C. SCHIRLITZ, 
Professor in the Royal Gymnasium at Wetzlar. 


Beck and Fevton of Cambridge. 


Lectures on Modern History, 


FROM THE IRRUPTION OF THE NORTHERN 
NATIONS TO THE CLOSE OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


BY WILLIAM SMYTH, 


Professor of Modern History in the University of Cam 
bridge (England). 


Third American from the Fifth London Edition. With a | 
Preface, List of Books, &c., &c. 


BY JARED SPARKS, 


McLean Professor of Ancient and Modern History in 
Harvard University. al9 eowtN1 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY YOUNG MAN IN AMERICA. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE LETTERS OF 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS TO HIS SON 


ON THE BIBLE AND ITS TEACHINGS. 


Ia one elegant miniature volume of one hundred and | 
twenty-eight pages. Price 374 cents. 


Orders from the trade respectfully solicited. 
Pablished and for sale by booksellers generally. { 


DERBY, MILLER & CO., | 
Auburn, New York. | 


HIGH-SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 


A HIGH-SCHOOL | 
PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY | 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


Abridged from the American Dictionary of Noah Web- 
ster, LLD. . 
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| WITH ACCENTED VOCABULARIES OF CLASSICAL, SCRIP- 


‘TURE, AND MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


BY WILLIAM G. WEBSTER. 


This is a neat duodecimo volume of 360 pages, and is de-_ 
signed to furnish for schools a vocabulary of the more com. | 
mon words which constitute the body of our languuge, | 
with numerous technical terms in the sciences and arts, | 
and many words and phrases from other languages, which | 
are often wet with in English books, with a brief definition | 
ef each. Sach purticiples, as are also adjectives. have 
been inserted immediately after their verbs, as wel! as | 
those which are irregular, or not of easy formation, 
mostly without definition, as their meaning may be easily 
deduced from the primitive under which they stand. frre 
gular plurals ~~ given in this work, mm bo the plurals of 
nouns in ey, there being a t 
writers to mis-spell wn het ary thisclass. Subjoined 
work are also accented vocabularies of Greek, Latin, and 
Scripture proper names, and a list of modern Geographica) 
ee gaa their pronunciation as given by the latest au- 
thori 
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Just Published by 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 


BOSTON: 
MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE. 


BY L. RAYMOND DE VERICOUR, 


Formerly Lecturer in the Royal Atheneum of Paris, Mem- 
ber of the Institute of France, &c. 


REVISED, WITH NOTES, 


Relating principally to Authors prominent in the late Re- 
volution at Paris. 


By WILLIAM 8, CHASE. 
With a fine Portrait of Lamartine. 


This Treatise has received the highest praise as a com- 
prehensive and thorough survey of the various depart- 
ments of Modern French Literature. It contains biographi- 
cal and critical notes of all the prominent names in Philo- 
sophy, Criticism, History, Romance, Poetry, and the 
Drama ; and wna a full and impartial consideration of 
the Political Tendencies of France, as they may be traced 
in the writings of authors equally conspicuous as Scholars 
and as Statesmen. 


12mo0. Price $1 25. 
PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY; 


Touching the Structure, Development, Distribution, and 
Natural Arrangement of the Races or ANiMaLs, 
living and extinct, with nawerous iilus- 
trations, 


For the use of Schools and Colleges. 
PART IL, COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY. 


BY LOUIS AGASSIZ AND AUGUSTUS A. GOULD. 
Paice $1. 


THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. 
BY JOHN ANGELL JAMES. 
18mo0. Price 50 cents. 


“ We rejoice that this work has been republished in 
this couniry, and we cannot too strongly commend it to 
the serious perusal of the churches of every name.”— 

ian Alliance. 


“ Its arguments an? appeals are well adapted to rouse 
to action, and the times call for such a book, which we 
trust will be universally read."—MN. Y. Observer. 


THE SILENT COMFORTER: 
A Companion for the Sick Room. 
BY MRS. LOUISA PAYSON HOPKINS. 
Price 31 1-4 cents. 


ALFRED IN INDIA. 


Being the Sixth Volume of Chambers’s Library 
for Young People. 
Just Published. Price 37 1-2 cents. 

“ This is truly an attractive and entertaining little book 
| for young people, written by an English lady who re- 
| sided for some years with her family in India. Itis a 
| beautiful litte volume, and will be read with avidity by 
the Juveniles" 

ALREADY ISSUED, 

1, ORLANDINO. By Maria Edgeworth, 

2. THE LITTLE ROBINSON, and other Tales. 

3. UNCLE SAM'S MONEY-BOX. By Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 

4. JACOPO. By Miss Edgeworth, and Others. 

5. TRUTH AND TRUST. By William Chambers. 


iy A liberal Discount to the Trade. a26 3 


“als Al 3 a] ” 7 
STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 
> ye subscriber having been fur many years engaged in 
i the sbeve business, and done work for most of the 
principal Publishers in this city, feels contidence in calling 
the attentiou of others to his Establishment, where punc 
tuality and despatch, combined with all the requisites of 
workmanship, way be depenced upon. Prices a8 
avorable as in any other Foundry. 
N. B.—Reference is made to the following Publishers 
who have had ample opportunity of corroborating the 





above :— 


Wiley & Putnam. 
Robert Carter. 
M. H. Newman & Co. 


T. B. SMITH, 216 William street. 
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WELLS’ ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


HE pablishers of the School Grammar by W. H. 
Wells, have the pleasure to announce to the nume- 
fous patrons of that book, that they have just published | 
the Elementary Grammar by the same author, designed , 
for beginners. A book better suited for young learners | 
than any heretofore published. The work is strictly 
elementary in itscharacier. The definitions and rules cor- 
respond very nearly with those of the School Gramuar ; 
but the explanations and illus*rations are more simple and | 
full, and the Exercises have been mostly rewritten. | 
The more difficult and abstruse principles of Grammar 
are not embraced in the plan of the work, and they have | 
accordingly been excluded. ' 
The learner is required to make constint applications of | 
the principles as he edvances ; and the Exercises in Cons | 
position which are interspersed taroughout the work, will | 
greatly ficilitete the labor of learning “to speak and write | 
correetly”’ ‘The chapter on Amuysis has received special | 
attention. j 
WELLS’ SCHOOL GRAMMAR. The eighticth thou-” 
sand of this Grammar has just been issued. The work 
has recently been re siereoty ped, and the author has avail- | 
ed himself of the o »portaaity to introduce sever.) impor- | 
tant improvements. The chapter on Analysis has been | 
revised and enlurged with great cure. The work has 
been divided into sections, fur convenience of reference ; 
and the different sizes of type will be found to be more dis- 
tinct than in previous editions. 


[The following critical Notice of Wells's Grammar, by 
the Sta’e Superintendent of Public Lostruction for Michi- 
gan, has been received by the author). 


STATE OF MICHIGAN: 


t¢) the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
efce of Monroe, November 22, 1847. { 


Dear Str :—I have just completed a critical examina~ 
tlon of your Grammar. Having read the entire work with 
reat care, permil me to say to you, I consider it the best 
hool Grammar I have ever seen. There are, on nearly 
every page of the work, evidences of the profoundest re- 
search; still, there is a simplicity and clearness in the de- 
finitions and illustrations, which renders it level to the 
capreity of childhood. 

i have derived great satisfaction from na a of the 
work; and [ may add, J am speciaily grati with the 
following parts and features of it:—1. The chapter on 
Oral lostruction, which is eminently calculated, if proper- 
ly used by teachers, to create in the minds of even young 
pupils, a love for the s'udy of the English language, and, 
atthe same time, to impart to them many of its leading 
principles. 2. The exercises in the Elementiry Sounds of 
the language. It is not enough for children to know that 
letters have a certain number of sounds, which, in too 
many instances, is all they learn in relation to them 
They should be able to utter, with ease and accuracy, 
every element of the language, and properly to analyse 
and classify the elementary sounds of every spoken word. 
3. The very sensible remarks in relation to Analysis, 
Parsing, and the Connexion of Words. A class will derive 
incomparably more benefit from brief exercises in Ana- 
lysis, and from tracing the connexion between the leading 
words of a sentence or paragraph, according to the teach- 
ing of your Grammar, than from extended exercises in the 
ordinary routine of parsing. 4. The eminentiy practical 
character of the work. Pupils are not only taught to ana- 
lyse correct sentences, but what is equally important, to 
apply the principles of Grammar in appropriate “ exer- 
cises in composition.” If every child that studies gram- 
mar would engage in frequent exercises in composition, it 
would soon be regarded no more of a task to write letters 
and compositions, than it now is to tell familiar and 
pleasing anecdotes. But not to be more specific, I will 
only add, 5. The exemplification of principles taught by 
copious illustrations drawn from a large number of stand- 
ard authors. This I consider one of the most recommend 
atory features of your work. Itcertainly is one which has 
cost you immense labor. Here, your reseurch and dis- 
crimination are worthy of all praise. In this respect your 
work greatly surpasses any other with which | am ac- 
quainted. 

Having expressed to you, so freely, my opinion of the 
merits of your Grammar, 1 hardly need inform you I shall 
use my influence to secure its general introduction and use 
in the schools of this State. 

It affords me pleasure to learn that you are engaged in 
the preparation of an Introduction to the School Grammar 

ishing you success commensurate with your labors, ia 
our commendable efforts to advance the cause of popular 

‘ucation, 

Tl remain, Dear Sir, yours truly, 

IRA MAYHEW, Supt. of Public Instruction. 


Bedford, Springfield, Newburyport, Andover, Danvers, 
Lawrence, Bradford, Mass. ; Deattieboro, Vt.; Newport, 
Bristol, Kingston, Westerly, and Coventry, R. I.; Bruns- 
wick, North Yarmouth, Thomaston, Bucksport, Gardiner, 
and Cleveland, Ohio; &c. &c. 


W. H. WARDWELL, Andover, Mass. 
J. P. JEWETT & CO., Boston. 

M. H. NEWMAN & CO, New York. 
W. H. MOORE & CO., Cincinnatl, Ohio. 


ELEGANT BOOKS. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Have in Press, and will publish on the first of September 
nezt, the following Books : 


| READ’S FEMALE POETS OF AMERICA. 


THE FEMALE POETS OF AMERICA with Portraiis, 
Biographical Notices, and Specimens of their Writivgs. 


ty ‘I. Buchanan Read. One volume Imperial Octavo. | 


printed on the finest sized paper, with new Pica type 
Embellished with ten Portraits, in the highest style of 
line Engraving. 


FROM ORIGINAL PAINTINGS BY MR. READ, 


Executed expressly for this work. 
Bound in the best style of Philadelphia workmanship by 
Mr. Altemus. 
ILLUSTRATIONS: 
PORTRAIT OF MRS. FE. OAKES SMITH, 
PORTRALT OF MRS. F. 8. OSGOOD, 
PORTRAIT OF MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY, 
PORTRAIT OF MRS. E. F. ELLET, 
PORTRAIT OF MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY, 
PORTRAIT OF MRS. AMELIA B. WELBY, 
PORTRAIT OF MRS. 8S. J. HALE, 
PORTRAIT OF MISS LYNCH, 
. PORTRAIT OF MRs. E. C. KINNNEY, 
. PORTRAIT OF MISS CLARK (Grace Greenwood). 
11. A PROEM, by the Euitor, splendidiy Iluminated 
by Devereux. 
The Publishers confidently believe this will be the most 
beautiful book ever published in the United States. 
PRICES. 
In Turkey Morocco, gilt and giltedges, . - $7 
In White Calf, “ “ ‘ és 
In Crimson Cloth, “ “ ° 6 
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In - Oy: 4 . ° P . 50 
In Paper Binding Boards, uncut, . . . 550 
From which a liberal discount will be made to the trade. 
A small edition of one hundred copies, in Quarto form, the 
Engravings all being proofs on India Paper, wili also be 
pubiished at the same time. 
Price, in ‘T'urkey Morocco Binding, gilt and gilt edges, $15. 





ANNUALS. 
LEAFLETS OF MEMORY, 


AN ILLUMINATED ANNUAL FOR MDCCCXLIX. 
EDITED BY REYNELL COATES, M.D. 


Being the fifth volume of the Series, Royal Octavo, print- 
ed in the best manner, on Snow White Paper. 
Iilustrated with Twelve Splendid Mezzotinto Engravings 
and Iluminations, and bound in Altemus’s best style. 

ILLUSTRATIONS: 
. ILLUMINATED PRESENTATION PLATE, 
. PRISCLLLA, Engraved by Sartain, 
. ILLUMINATED TITLE PAGE, 
. ILLUMINATED LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS, 
ILLUMINATED STANZAS, 
RAPHAEL SANZIO, Engraved by Sartain, 
THE ARTIST'S STUDY, Engraved by Sartain, 
GOING 'TO THE SEPULCHRE, Engraved by Sar- 


tain, 
9. EARLY ADVENTURES, Engraved by Sartain 
10. ORIENTAL LIFE, Engraved by Sartain, 
11. CROSS PURPOSES, Engraved by Welch, 
12. NONSENSE, Engraved by Sartain. 

{n ‘Turkey Morocco, or White Calf, gilt, Hiuminated and 
gilt edges, $6 50, from which a liberal discount 
will be made to the trade. 

This volume of the Leaflets will be much more beauti 
fal than either of the previous volumes, without any ad- 

vance in the price. 


THE SNOW FLAKE, 
A CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFT 


FOR MDCCCXLIX. 

Small Octavo, printed in the best style on fine White Pa- 
per, and Embeilished with Nine Elegant Mezzotinto 
Engravings, by Welch, and a Splendid [l!uminat- 
ed Presentition Plate, drawn by Dresser, and 
bound in Altemus’s best style. 


ILLUSTRATIONS: 
}, ILLUMINATED PRESENTATION PLATE, 


a one go 4 





6. THE WOUNDED PATRIOT, 

7. THE PENSIONER, 

8. CLEORA, 

9. GREEK LOVERS, 

10. GLOSING THE GATES. 

M I and gil edges, 7 

In Tu orocco, gilt a t - 9375 

“6 Whit Calf giltand giltedges, . . 3 75 

“ Arabesque, gilt and gilt edges, boat tig 3 00 
a ee be made to the 

e. 
The Snow Flake \s Edited ae ability ; this 





a196r A. MePARREN, Detroit, Michigan. 


with the beauty of the Lliustrations other ornaments, 
will doubtless seeure for it a large demand. 226 3t 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


MANUFACTURER'S WAREHOUSE 


91 Joun STREET. corNER oF Goxp, 
New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pen has been un. 
PARALLELED. ‘I'he unnual sale, reaching now ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con- 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
combination of DURABILITY With ELasTicrry, adaptation 
in its many qualities to the various styles of hand- 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. 





CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS, 





WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 





PATENT DAMASCUS, 
PERUVIAN, 

NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 
These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 

PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 


DOUBLE DAMASCUS EAGLE. 
For Bold and rapid writing, 





Embossing, &c. 





VICTORIA 
CROTON. 
The most popular Pens—for a light and 
Sine hand. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise six 
beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works 





LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 


AND MAPPING. 


A large assortment of curap Pens in boxes. 
Holders of every deseription, &c. 
jyl tf HENRY OWEN, Agent 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


N. AMERICAN 
FIRST CLASS READER; 


NEW PROOKS JUST PUELISHED. 


WASHINGTON IRVING'S WORKS. 
A HISTORY OF NEW YORK. 


FROM THE 


BEGINNING OF THE WORLD TO THE END OF THE DUTCH DYNASTY , 


CONTAINING 
AMONG MANY SURPRISING AND CUR!OUS MATTERS, 


The Unutterable Ponderings of Walter the Doubter, 
the Disastrous Projects of William the Testy, and 
the Chivalric Achievements of Peter the Headstrong. 
The three Dutch Governors of New Amsterdam. 


Being the oaly Authentic History of the Times that ever hath been or ever 
will be Published. 


By DIEDRICH KNICKERBOCKER. 
The Author’s New and Revised Edition. 
1 volume I2mo elegantly printed on superfine paper, bound in cloth, $1 25. 


FIFTH BOOK OF 
TOWER’S SERIES FOR COMMON 
SCHOOLS. 

IN WHICH THE HIGHER PRINCIPLES OF ELOCU- 
TION ARE EXPLAINED, AND ILLUSTRATED 
BY APPRUPRIATE EXERCISES. 

By D. B. TOWER AND CORNELIUS WALKER. 
PUBLISH: D BY 


CADY & BURGESS, 
60 John street, New York. 


‘Tower's Series are as follows: 


TOWER'’S GRADUAL PRIMER ; Or, First Reader, 
“INTRODUCTION TO GRADUAL READER, 
INTERMEMATE READER, 
GRADUAL KEADER, 
PRACTICAL READER, 
“ — N. AMERICAN FIRST CLASS READER. 
This Series is believed to be more perfect and consistent 


o 
“ 
“ 





“Tt hae undergone the revision of the author, and is prefaced with the * Author's Apology.” though we think he — 
has much more re isea to apologiae for his long sil-nee than for anythivug he has written. The mechanical execu- 
tiun of tuis work deserves>p ciai priise."—Providence Journal 

“tas elegantly printed woth new «nd benatiful type. on a * lily white’ superfine paper, and altogeth « furs one 
of the bend somest volumes that has been produced in this country "—Haats Merchants’ Magazine 

~ In the field of early Dutch sneedote and portraiture, Mr. Lrving is confessedly an que. si.ce the Inst edition of 
* Knickeroocker’s New York.” he has oddea considerably to his store of miterial. and the reader will discover, all 
through this volume, numerous felicitous additions, occasio wal improved touches, and nota few judicious changes, 
whico oet only enh ence the interest of the original work, but give it that complete and authentic finish so desir.ble 
joa standard prodaction.”’— Heme Journal. 

“The typege pay of this Series is all init could be desired. Nothing superior to it has i sued from the Ameriern 
press. Irving will be smong Americ classics Wh it Goldsmith is among those of the Fatherlind. His works have 
nit been crowded from our sheives by the hosts of new cliimunts for public faver, who have appeared since the 
Sketch Book was ia evervybod,'s bands. We have often wondered, in ¢ m with other readers, why there was no 
geod Amencan edition of tis writiogs; bat bis plies i: our literary aff ctioas rem iias ay high asever. ‘The deside- 
ratum ot Which we +peak, is now to be supplied by Mr. Patnam ; and we are to have an elegant, aniform edition of 
the works vt vur fureusust writer ia tae belles lettres dp riment ot literature." — Boston Eoening Transcript. 


THE SKETCH BOOK, 


New ant revised edition in one volume. 
WILL BE PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF OCTOBER. 


*,* The succeeding volumes of Mr. Leviog’s works will be published oa the first day of each month, until the 
whole is completed. : 


MILNES’ LIFE OF KEATS. 


The Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of John Keats. 
By R. MONCKTON MILNES, Esq., M.P. 





than any now in use; taking the scholar from the alph i- 
bet, step by step, to a practical Treatise of the higher and 
more expressive Elements of Elocution. 


C. & B. also publish 


TOWER’S GRADUAL SPELLER, 
In harmony with the above Series. 


TOWER’S INTELLECTUAL ALGEBRA 
AND KEY. 

This work requires enly to be known, to be universally 
usea. It bears the same relution to the Algebraic ‘Text 
Books ia common use, as thit sustained by * Colburn's 
First Lessons" to previous trentises upon Arithmetic. 


TOWER’S GRADUAL LESSONS 
IN GRAMMAR. 
It is based entirely on the analysis and ion of 
sente. ces, consequently from the beginning euurely of a 
practical character. 


GUERNSEY’S HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
It is comprehensive m its plan, simple in style, and wil! 
be readily understood by the young. 
lt seeks to illustrate the presence and providence of God 
in vur national affairs. 


ACKERMAN’S NATURAL HISTORY. 








ONE VOLUWE Rm. UNIFORM WITH KEATS" PUETICAL WORKS. 


“A work destined to excite uncommon int rest, although few young Exgtich poets are o> wll known in this 
country, either through their poms or the frets of their career, yet the biographies of Keats bave 0cen meagre and 
Unsadstactory ‘Th: present is the first serie’ « attempt to do justice w his memory by « detiil of bis ife. it contains 
Numerous letters addressed to litersry contemp raries and personal friend... sever.| new poems, and wany interesting 
fucts, which the numerous lovers of the puet will cordiady appreciate.”"— Home Journal. 

~ eee 


NEW BOOKS IN PRESS. 
DOWNING’S COUNTRY HOUSES; 


Or, New Desizns for Rural Cottages, Farm Houses, and Villas, with Interiors and Furniture. 


DOWNING'S FRUITS. 


New Edition, octavo, with colored Plates. 
To be issued under the direction of the * Smithsonian Institution for the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge 
among Men,” iv imperal quarto, with Ulustrations, 


HINTS ON PUBLIC ARCHITECTURE. 


*,* This work will contaia numerous and valuavle illastrations, including two perspective views of the buildings 
of the Smi hsenian Lnstiiuien ‘The Appendix will cont.in the results of a research auder the au.pices of the Insti- 
Utiun to lest the propertics of the im ost huporiaat building m cterials throughout the United States. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


THE FIRST FRENCH BOOK, 


ON THE PLAN OF 


“ HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK.” 
By the Rev. Taomas Kencuever Annotp M.A.; with Additions and Corrections, by G. W. Garegng, A.M. 


LNT DRA SAAS 





In Preparation, by Professor GREENE, 
FIRST ITALIAN BOCK—PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO [TALIAN COMPOSITION—PRACTICAL IN- 
TROLUCTION TO FRENCA COMPOSITION—INTRODUCTION TO PRENCH POETRY—INTRODUC- 


TION TO ITALIAN POULTRY. 
PUTNAM, Publisher, Importer, &c. 


The de«gn of this work js to aw.ken a spirit of i..quiry 

| in the mands of youth, by bringh g before them in as con- 

‘ densed and simple a myinner as possible, some cf the post 

pean portions of the History or THe Animal 
INGDOM. 


SMITH’S FIRST BOOK IN GEOGRAPHY. 
Beautifully Ulustrated, and eminently adapted to 
Beginners. 


SMITH’S QUARTO; 
Or, Second Book in Geography. 
This isa concise ad comprehensive work, Steel Maps, 
Open ty pe, appropriate cuts, and elegantly printed. 
The whole in one volume, and the Questions on the 
| Map are found opposite the maps. 


! _— 
| SMITH’S GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. 
A more extended Work on the same Subject. 


SMITH’S PRACTICAL AND MENTAL 
ARITHMETIC AND KEY; 


In which Mental Arithmetic is combined with the Use 
of the Slate. 


SMITH’S NEW ARITHMETIC. 
12mo. Embracing the whole of Arithmetic in oxe Bouk 


CLAGGETT’S ELOCUTION ; 
Or, Elocution Made Easy. 


CLAGGETT’S AMERICAN EXPOSITOR; 
Or, Intellectual Definer. 


The above are Published vi 
CADY & PURGESS, 
60 John street, New York. 


Who hove a full supply of SCHUOL BOOKS. and 





1£5 Beva.way, and i4u Strand, Lendun. 


other Articles in the Buukselling Live, Which the, »:!i 
cheap for cash, or approved esedit. ao 
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NEW TEXT-BOOK FOR SCHUOLS. 


D. APPLETON & CO. Publish this Week 
HISTORICAL 


AND 


MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 


By RICHMAL MANGNALL. 
First American, from the Eighty-fourth London Edition. With large Additions. 
EMBRACING THE 
ELEMENTS OF MYTHOLOGY, ASTRONOMY, ARCHITECTURE, HERALDRY, &c. 
ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By MRS. JULIA LAWRENCE. 


liln-trated with numerous Engravings. One vol. 12mo. $1. 
CONTENTS. 

A Short View of Scripture History, from the Creation to the Return of the Jews—Questions from the Early 
Ages to the Time of Julius Casar—Mi-cellaneous Questions in Greeian History —Mi-ce'laneous Questions in General 
History, chiefly Ancien'—Questions contiining a Skeich of the most Remark ible Events from the Christian Era to 
the close of the Eighieenth Century— Miscellaneous Questions in Roman Uistory—Questioas in Engtish History, 
from the Invasion of Cesar to the Reform tion—Continustion of Que-tions in Engli<h Histery, from the Retormation 
to the Present Time—Abstract of Early British Hi.tory—Abstract of Engiish Reigns from the Conquest—Absiract of 
the Sco:tish Reigns—Abstract of the French Reigns, from Pharamond to Philip 1—Continuation of tue Freneh Reigns, 
from Louis Vi to Louis Philippe—Questions relating to the History of America, from its Discovery to th Present | 
Time—Abstract of Roman Kings and most distinguished Her.es—Abstrici of the most celebrated Greciins—Oft 
Heathen Mythology in geners|—Abstract of “eathen Mythology—The Elements of Astronomy—Expl ination of a 
few Astronomical Terms—List of Con-tellations—Questions on Common Subjects—Questions on Architecture— 
Questions on Herildry—Explanation of such Latin Words and Phrases as are seldom Engiished—Questions oa the 
History of the Middle Ages. 

PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 


Having for many years mde use of “* Mangnail’s Questions” in the edneation of my own children, I was tempted 
to introduce them into my school, although they were not in generibuse: it being an expeosive book, and at that 
time (seven years since) difficultto obtain. L then discovered iminy deficiencies, which | hid not before thought of, 
pirticularly in having no portion allotted to the History of the United States, so necessary in the educution of all 
Americins; and tow much spree appropriated to the English Constitution, together with many sentences, the applica- 
tions of which are entirely locil. These consider itions hive tempted m>. feeling the vilue of the work in its original 
form, and being convinced that no book of the kind has ever been compiled s» well calcul tted—to use the words of 
the author's Preface—"* to awaken a spiritef laudable curiosity in young minds,” and seti-fy that curie-ity when 
awakened in « manner the most concise and clear, to re-arrange the work, adapting it more pirticularty fur the use of 
schools in this country, by adding what has been entirely omitted, and curtailing those portions which, from their 
diffu-eness on matters not prirticularly interesting to yousg Americans, are uanecessiry. telamm no merit tor this 
eff irt, even should it prove successtul, as the portions of American history ( hive added hive been compiled from 
standard works—those of Prescott, Bancroft, and Wooster— simplified as much as possible, and arranged according 
to the plin pursued yn the Eogli-h work, ‘The chro ological table has bees arringed on Mrs. Willard's plan, in her 
excellent “ History.” The * Common Subj :cts” have been enlarged, and mony errors corrected. As a knowledge 
of Mythology is necessury to the understanding and enjoyment of the Classics. and asl know of none in English, 
adapted to lidies’ schools, | h: ve added to this book a trtnstation of Neel and Chapsall’s well known work. with 
some slightalter tions and additions. in the English book there is only an alphabetics| list of the deities, &e A 
taste for Architecture is so rapidiy increxsing in this country, that it becomes necessary for every young person to un- 
derstand the different orders, and terms mude use of to discrimin ue between the pure and mixed styles. and to give 
diff-reat portions of sacred ed fizes, pirticularly their proper names; Ll have theretore devoied a few pages to this 
sulyect, which | hope will be found useful. 

] have endeavored, ta the fe + piges on the subject of Heraldry, to give as concise an account of it as possible, to 
convey « clear wea of the terms made use of, the orders of knighthood, titles, ete... which are constvatly met with in 
rending history, and which it is difficult to explain te the pupil totaliy unacquainted with the sutj ct. The plites 
will give a correct ides of the »ppearance of the escutcheons, etc. [ trust this short explanation wiil not be thought 
out of place in our republican country. 








ALSO, A NEW ENLARGED EDITION. 
CORNELIUS NEPOS; 


WITH 
ANSWERED QUESTIONS AND INITIATIVE EXERCISES. 
By tur Rev. THOMAS K. ARNOLD, M.A. 
CAREFULLY REVISED, WITH NOTES. 


By E. A. JOHNSON, 
Professor of Latin in the University of the City of New York. 
A New Edition Enlarged, with a Lexicon, Historical and Geographical Index, ete. 
One volume 12mo. Price $1 00. 





D. A. §& CO. HAVE IN PREPARATION. 


L. CICERO’S SELECT ORATIONS; with Critica! and Philologieal Notes, Indexes, ete. By E. A. Johnson, Prof. 
of Latin in the University of the City of New York. r 

If. CICERO DE SENECTUTE ET DE AMICITIA; with Criical Notes, Indexes,etc. By E. A. Johnson. Prof. 
of Latio in the University of New York. 

Ill. CICERO DE OFFICUS, with Critical and Philological Notes, Indexes, etc. By Professor Thatcher, of Yale 


College, H ; 

IV. BALLUST'S CATILINE AND JUGURTHA; with Critical, Philologiea!l, and Exegetical Notes, Indexes, 
Lexicons, ete. By Nobie Butler, M.A. 

V. TACITUS’ HISTORIES ; with Criticat Notes, etc. By W.S. Tyler, Prof. of the Greek and Latin Languages in 


Amherst College. 
Vi. HORATIH OPERA; with Critical and Philological Notes, Index, ete. By J. L. Lincoln, Professor of Latin in 


Brown University. 

VIL A NEW DICTIONARY OF THE GERMAN AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. Part [—German and Eng- 
lish : Part 11.—English and German. Based on the Dictionaries of Hilpert, Flugel, Grieb, etc, By G. J. Adler, 
Prof. of the German Langu ‘ge and Literature in the University of the City of New York. 1 vol. large 8vo. 

VIIl. AN ABRIDGMENT OF THR ABOVE. 1 v..1. 12mo, 

Order, with especial Reference to those who wish to 


iX. A NEW N READER ; Arranged in 
bie my non Knowledze of the by the Oilendorff Method, with Notes, Lexicon, etc. By 





Mariano Velazquez de La Cadenn. Editor of Oliendorff’s preven Grammar. 
x, Fi ) K FRENCH REA 3 wi Full and-Complete Lexicon of all.the Words. T: 
Ory SecA Les Blt fd sto of Lag occ “ 


CHARLES LAMB. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
Publish This Week, 
LITERARY SKETCHES AND LETTERS; 


BEING THE 
FINAL MEMORIALS 


CHARLES LAMB. 
Never before Published 
By THOMAS NOON TALFOURD. 
ONE OF WIS EXECUTORS, 
ILLUSTRATED WITH A STEEL PORTRAIT OF 
LAMB, 


One voinie, i2in0. Price $1. 

HEADS OF CONTENTS—Letters to Coleridge, Words- 
worth, Minning, Rogers, Moxon. Cory, Talfourd, &e. 

LITERARY SKETCHES—Wwun. Haziiut. I. Coleridge, 
B OR. Hayden, John Scott, Thomas Barnes, Win. Godwin, 
John Thelwall. &c 

MISCELLANEOUS—Holland House, Social Compa- 
nions, Lamb tully known, &c. 

“In the Preface to Lamb's Letters, &c. published some 
yenrs since, reference was made to letters yet remoin ng 
unpublished, and to a period when a more complete esti- 
mate might be formed of the si:gul rand delightful chi- 
racter of the writer than wasthen preseated. ‘This period 
has arrived.”"— Extract from Preface. 





NOW READY—a new EDITION. 


APPLETON’S RAILROAD AND 
STEAMBOAT COMPANION. 


BEING A 


TRAVELLER’S GUIDE THROUGH THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, CAN- 
ADA, NEW BRUNSWICK, &c. 
[ilustrated with Thirty Maps of the Country through 
which the routes pass, &e. 

Compiled by W. WILLLAMS. 

Price $1 25, or with Maps colored, 81 50. 

“The best book of the kind published on this side of the 
Atlantic, and equal to Marray s far Guued tind book for 
travellers. The maps on which the town, railroad and 
post rond routes are marked out are ususily well exe ut- 
ed. They are legible, and divided into portions in such a 
manner as to give the wunost fcility for reference. M ps 
that double up are a great nu since in a coich or railroid 
car, and by ne means convenient in any place where they 
cannot be laid upon a table. Appleton’s book is tree froin 
this objection. The record of plices, distances, modes of 
transportation, objects of interest on the way—in short, atl 
the information which a traveller needs—i. well and -ac- 
cinctly stuted, and with entire accuracy, so tur as we bave 
been able to verify it. We say, then, to all who are about 
to escrpe for a while from the noise, heat and dirt of the 
city, buy Appleton’s Guide as a necessary append ge to 
your travelling gear.” — Tribune. 


NEW ENGLISH BOOKS, 
By Steamer Britannia. 
Maunder (Samuel).—The Treasury of Na. 


tural History; or, A Popular Diction ry of Animated 
Natur’, illustrated with upwards of Bight Hundred 
Figures on Wood, engraved expressly for this work. 1 
vol. 12mo. $3. 

Reynolds (Sir Joshua).—The Discourses of, 
illustrated by Explanatory Notes and Piates. By Juha 
Burnet, F.R.S. 1 vol. 4to, reduced to 86 

Bohn’s Library, “ New Volume.”—Chronicles 
of the Crusades, being contemporary Narratives of the 
Crusade of Richard Ceur de Lion, by Richard’of Devizes 
and Geoffrey De Vinzauf, and of the Crusade of Saint 
Louis, by Lord John De Joinville. I vol. imo. $1 25. 

The Prose Works of John Milton, Vol. 
1. containing a Defence of the People of England — 
The Second Defence of the People of England, Eikono- 
kinstes. With a Pretace, Preliminary Kemarks, and 
Notes, by J. H. St. John. 1 vol. 12mo. 88 cst, 

Keats (John).—Life, Letters, and Literary Re- 
mainsof. Edited by Richard Monckton Milnes. 2 vols, 
16mo. with Portrait, $3 75. ‘ 

Black’s Picturesque Tourist of Scotland, illus- 
trated with many Engravings, Mips, Railway Plans, 
&c. Sixth Edition 1 vel. 12mo. $2 75, 

Hall (Hughes Frazer).—Exact Philosophy. 
Books Pir-t and Second. 1 vo'. 12mo. $1 fiz. 

Symms (W.)—The Elements of Perspective 
Drawing. New Fdition. By R. Couch 1 vol. 87+ ts, 

Bohn (Henry G.)—Catalogue of Books, Vol, 
1, containing Nutaral History, Books of Prints, Science, 
Language, Bibliography, Oriental ad Northern Litera- 
ture, Old English Historians, Evly Voyeges, and 
Games, ete. 1 vol. 8vo. $2. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Importers, 
82 20 Broadway. 
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COOPER'S NEW NOVEL! 
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PUBLISHED THIS DAY 
OAK OPENINGS; 


THE BEE HUNTER. 
A TALE OF WESTERN LIFE. 
By J. FENNIMORE COOPER. 


2 vols. L2mo. Price 50 cents. 


THE 


This isa story of the real old * Leatherstocking” sort. 
appreciated by every reader. 


The merits of the book will be at once 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


ENVY! 
The second Book of the series denominated 
THE SEVEN CAPITAL SINS. 
By EUGENE SUE. 
Price 25 cents. 


“Pride,” the first book of this inasterpiece of the author of the “ Wandering Jew,” has already met with a highly 
ney reception. ‘The plan of M. Sue is to produce seven separate books upon these heinous vices of our nature. 
The first two are out, as we see. The rest will appear at short intervals, in the order of “ Avarice,” “ Lust,” 
* Idieness,”” * Gluttony,” “* Pas-ion.”"— Each will be complete in itself, yet skiltully interwoven with the rest, so asto 
present, when complete, a life picture, animated and faithful, like to nothing yet seen, either in the author's own pre- 
vious writings or those of any contemporaneous pen. 


In 2 vols. 12mo., in the very best style of Printing and Paper, 


The Adventures of a Medical Student, 
By ROBERT DOUGLAS, Esq., Surgeon RN. 


Price 50 cents, Complete. 


Catlin’s Notes of Eight Years’ Travels and Residence in Europe, 
WITH HIS NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN COLLECTION. 


With Anecdotes and Incidents of the Travels and Adventures of three different Parties of American Indians, whom 
he Introduced to the Courts of England, France, and Belgium. 


Two volumes, 8vo. Cloth, numerous Iilustrations. Price $4 00. 


MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN. 
[By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
In Parts, 25 cents each. 
BURGESS, STRINGER & CO., PusuisHers, 
222 Broadway, N. Y. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


PARIS EDITIONS. 
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THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF } 
JOHN QUINCY ADA MS&, |"Q RE Suabecribers would inform the Trade that they 
> | 
By a distinguished writer, with a portrait on steel, 12mo. @ducetion, embracing, History, Geography, Grammar, 
Reading Lovks, Phrase Books, Dictionaries, &c , &c. 
Al 
CLASSICAL BOOKS. which are illustrated with rich Engravings, plain and 
adapted to their wants:— | Books, and American editions, including those edited by 
suited to all the wants of the Student. j 
ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 
Lexicons, and a only in the Quotations and Refer | _ 
KINGSLEY'S TACITUS. 
JACOBS'S LATIN READER. PRINTER, 
SMART’S TRANSLATION OF HORACE. The | 4% large assortment of new and handsome type, is 
works of Horace, translated literally into English Prose pared to execute printing of every description in the best 
printed with accuracy and itch. Gentiemen 
guage. at a distance, and unable to superinténd the 


IN PRESS. | 
‘ ; keep on hand, and are constantly receiving from Paris, 
Sizth President of the United States. _ the most approved works in the various departinents of 
Rhetoric, Logic, Biography, Literature, . Natu- 
DERBY, MILLER & CO., ; < ; ; : 
my6 tf Auburn, New York. ral Philosophy, Chemistry, Arithmetic, 
They have also a large assortment of French works 
suitable for Presents, School Rewards, &c., many of 
HE subscribers would call the attention of Classical colored, and bound in a new and most beautiful style. 
Teachers and Students to the following List of Books —_ Also, Foreign editions of Spanish and Italian School 
AINSWORTH’S LATIN DICTIONARY. 8vo. The F. Sales. 
Latin Lexicon published in the country, and Also a good Assortment of 
| STANDARD AND LIGHT FRENCH READING. 
ANTHON’S ABRIDGMENT OF AINSWORTH’S | 
Latin Dictionary ; containing all the Words of the Ia r| 411 Broadway. 
ences, on accvunt of size and price: particularly suited to | 
beginners, and for Ladies’ Seminaries. ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
CORNELIUS NEPOS. The neatest and mostcomplete | 
edition of this Author, Published in this country. 112 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 
LEVERET’S NEW LATIN TUTOR, R CRAIGHEAD hesipe replenished his Office with a 
; le aud on the most reasonable terms. 
for the use of those who are desirous of Acquiring and | * 
Recovering competent Knowledge of the Latin Lan-| Books in Foreign La » Latin, Greek, French, &e. 
passage 
URIAH HUNT & SON, their works through the press, may depend ‘as heretofore) 
upon the utsnost care being taken to ensure their correct- 
ness. 


Booksellers and Publishers, 
né tf 44 North Fourth st. Philed. 
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Just! Published, 
THE LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER: 


Related from Original Authorities. With sixteen Engrav- 
ings. By Moritz Meurer, Translated from the German, 
by a Pastor of the Evangelical Lutheran Charch. New 

ork: Published by H. LUDWIG & Co., 70 Vesey 
Street, and way be had of all the Principal Booksellers 
throughout the United States. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 695 

ges. Price $2. The customary discount made to the 
Trade. The work may also be ordered, wholesalc, 
from D. APPLETON & Co., 200 Broadway, and i. 
CARTER, 58 Canal Street, New York. 


Atso jast Published by H. Lupwie & Co, 

THE UNALTERED AUGSBURG CONFESSION, with 
a Pretice and an Historical Lotroduction to the saine. 
and the three Chief Symbols of the Christian Church 
with Critical and Explanatory Notes. By Chiristivn 
Heinrich Schott. Translated from the German. Cloth 
12ino. Price 75 cts.—* ‘The Introduction to the Augs- 
burg Confession and to the three Symbols, are, perhe ps, 
the best condensed histories of these Symbols extant. 
The Critical and Explanatory Notes are copious and in- 
structive. In fact, the information to be gained from them 
is seidem to be met with.” al9 3c* 





The subscribers respectfally call attention to 
LIPPINCOTT'S EDITIONS OF 


THE HOLY BIBLE; 


Printed in the best manner, with beautiful type, on the finest 
sized paper, and bound in the most splendid and substan- 
tial styles. Warranted to be correct, and equal to the 
best English edition, at much less price. To be had with 
or without plates, the publishers having supplied them- 
selves with over twenty steel engravings, by the first 
artists. 


BAGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLF, 


Royal Quarto, 

{n neat, plain binding, Pee 

* Turkey Morocco, extra, gilt edges 
“ * * with splendid Plates, 

Beveled side, gilt clasps and Ilumi- 

nations, . - “ to 


THE CROWN QUARTO BIBLE, 
The Bible, without note or comment. Universally admitted 
to be the most beautiful Bible extant. 
In neat, plain binding, P . from $3 to $5 
“ Turkey Morocen, gilt edges, . 5 . «6 12 
y “ be with splendid Steel Engrav- 


o “ 


ings, ° 2 ° 10 to 
4 “ clasps, &c., with plates and illumina- 
tions, . ° . ‘ ° 
“ rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, Qto ! 


SUPER ROYAL OCTAVO BIBLE, 


yn neat, plain binding, . . from 1 75 to 2 50 
“Turkey Morocco, giltedges, . : 2 50 to 5 00 
- - = with splendid steel en- 

3 50 to 8 00 


gravings. . P 
0 00 to 12 00 


clasps, &c., with plates and 
illuminations, . . 1 
* rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 12 00 to 20 00 


“ oe 


THE 18mo. OR PEW BIBLE. 


In nent plain binding . 50 cents to [ 00 
“ Imitation, gilt edge $1 © w 1 50 
“ Turkey, super extra ; e 175 to 2% 
>  ‘ = with clasps 2 50 to 375 
“ Velvet, richly gilt ornaments 3 50 to & 0 


A beautiful Pocket Edition, 32mo. with large 


type, and steel plates. 


In neat, plain binding F 

“ tucks, or pocket-book style 

* roan, imitation, gilt edge 

“ Turkey, super extra " ° 

“ “ “ “gilt clasps 

“ Velvet, with richly gilt ornaments 3 00 

J. P. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Philadelphia. 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


bg C. VALENTINE, 45 Gold Street, New 
York, having furnished his Srereotyre Founpky 
with materials for executing orders in every branch of his 
business, solicits a continuance of the liberal patronage be 
mite f ites for stercoty ping hea works at short 
facil ng vy sa 
notice and for execating MaTHematicaL Works, #4 
Works in Fortion Lanovaces, with elegance a! 
accuracy, are believed not to be surpassed by those of any 


similar establishment in the country. 
Jobs of every description executed on the most favorable 
terms. . 


Specimens of work will at all times be furnished, and 
references given to the most respectable publishers in tbe 
United States. 


mill ‘f 
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~ VALUABLE SERIES OF FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 


ON ANEW PLAN. 
BY COUNT DE LAPORTE. 


INSTRUCTOR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM D. TICKNOR AND COMPANY, 


CORNER OF WASHINGTON AND SCHOOL STREETS, BOSTON. 

















COUNT DE LAPORTE’S FRENCH GRAMMAR; 
Containing all the Rules of the Language upon a new and Improved Plan. New (Stereotype) Edition. 
morocco. $1 50. 

COUNT DE LAPORTE’S SPEAKING EXERCISES, 
For the Illustration of the Rules and Idioms of the French Language. 
morocco. 63 cents. 

COUNT DE LAPORTE’S KEY TO THE FRENCH EXERCISES. 
New (Stereotype) Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. half-embossed morocco. 50 cents. 


COUNT DE LAPORTE’S EXERCISES AND KEY. 


Bound in one volume, half-embossed morocco. $1 00. 


COUNT DE LAPORTE’S SELF-TEACHING READER. 
For the Study of the Pronunciation of the French Language, after a Plan entirely New, which will enable the Student to acquire with 
facility a Correct Pronunciation, with or without the Aid of a Teacher. New (Stereotype) Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. half-embossed 
morocco. 50 cents. 


The above Series is used in the Universities of Cambridge, Hanover, and Virginia, as well as in many other Colleges, Academies, and 
Schools in New England and elsewhere. 


1 vol. 12mo. half-embossed 


New (Stereotype) Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. half-embossed 


(From George B. Emerson, Boston.) | completeness in preference to any other, for it expresses | [From Rev. H. Winsljow, Boston.} 

The Count De Laporte brings to the preparation of his | our meaning exactly. For by completeness in a work of I consider it a very accurate and thorough Grammar of 
Grammar a thorough knowledge of his native language, this kind we mean full and satisfactory answers to all the the French Language. Besides the more common Ele- 
great experience in teaching, and an exact and philosophi- | questions which can present themselves to the mind of mentary matter, it is replete with observations relating to 
cal habitof mind; and he explains in the most satisfac-| the thoughtful student in the course of reading or writings | the more refined peculiarities of the French language. . . 
tory manner, those points which are usually most diffient | and not answers merely in the form of rules, but all the I am free to express the opinion, that there is no French 
and embarrassing to learners. His work will accordingly illustrations from standard authors, which are necessary | Grammar extant among us, which exhibits the idioms 
be found of great value to all who are learning, and es- to render the rule intelligible, and impress it upon the | and peculiarities of the Language more thoroughly. 
pecially to teachers of the French language. The means |™emory. Now this is what Count de Laporte has done, | 





{rom Daniel Leach, Teacher, Roxbury.) 


which he presents of acquiring the sounds of the lan- | and he has done it tooin a manner which leaves very 
guage, with little aid from a master, are among the best little to be asked for. Take, for a short example, the 
and most effectual that have been offered for that pur- Paragraph on the use of pas and point, or for a fuller one, 


pose. 
The present edition contains various improvements, and 
places the Count’s works at a moderate price. | 





{From Professor C. C. Jewitt, of Brown University, | 
March 7, 1848. 
Messrs. W. D. Ticxnor & Co. : 

Gents.—I have received and carefully examined the | 
French books of the Count De Laporte, which you kindly | 
sent me. 

I do not hesitate to express to you the opinion that I) 
have formed, that the Grammar is by far the best that ex- | 
ists in our language for the thorough study of French. 
We have had no lack of excellent elementary treatises, | 
but we have long needed a complete grairmar—one 
which should furnish full and satisfactory answers to the 
questions which present themselves to the thoughtful 
student, which should be for Englishmen, what the) 
Grammar of Girault, Davivier, and Napoleon Landais are 
for Frenchinen. The Count De Laporte has endeavored to 
supply this want, and he has accomplished this task in an 
able and scholarlike manner. 

The “ Exercises,” and the “ Self-Teaching Reader’’ are 
admirable works. The latter contains a philosophical 
analysis of the sounds of the French language, and a clear 
and accurate exposition of their combinations. 

I will merely add, that I intend to use these books with 
my classes. 


{From Geo. W. Greene, Professor of Modern Languages in 
Brown University.) 


Two things distinguish the Grammars of Count Dela- 
Porte from all other French Grammars which we have 
had occasion to examine—the clearness of its arrangement 





and its general comp'eteness. And we use the word 


| his exposition of that thorny pass in French, the use of the 
imp. perf. def. and perf. indef. 

It is not fair to ask of a writer more than he pretends to 
give you, and therefore we shall not condemn Count de 
Laporte for having treated each subject as a whole, instead 
of separating the origin and formation of words from the 
principles of their connexion. In a philosophical work, like 
Becker's German, or Kughner’s Greek, or the lamented 
Nordheimer's admirable Hebrew Grammar, this division is 
essential, for the two subjects are so distinct, when consi- 
dered from this point of view, that it would be impossible 
to form a clear idea of either, if they were taken together. 
But Count de Laporte has aimed rather ata full and sys- 
tematic exposition of the facts of the language, and this he 
has accomplished very successfully. The reader will 
find each part of speech fully discussed in separate 
sections, the word first, und then the rules which govern 
its application. Pages are devoted to the article alone, 
and no one who wishes to master this difficult subject, 
will think there is a page too much. Let any one stndy | 
this chapter in connexion with the Exercises, and he will | 
find that he has little left to learn which any grammar | 
that we know ofcan teach him. The exercises are judi- | 
ciously arranged, and form an indispensable accompani- 
ment of the grammar. Of the Self-teaching Reader, it is 
not too much to say, that it is the only satisfactory work 
of the kind we have ever met with; the only one which 
contains a philosophical analysis of the sounds of the 
French language, and a clear and accurate exposition of 
the principles of their combination. 

In our own course, for we write ez cathedra, we have 
used De Laporte after Ollendorf, whose work (we speak 
only of the French) is far from meeting the wants of the 








advanced student. 


Copies of the Work for examination may be obtained on application to the Publishers. 


I have examined wiih care and attention the series of 
French Books prepared by Count De Laporte, and I have 
no hesitation in saying that 1 think them the most com- 
plete and philosophical that I have ever seen. They are 
such books as a thorough practical teacher only could 
have prepared, and one admirably adapted to remove the 
difficulties that an English student would meet with in 
studying French. I shall henceforth use them in my 
school. 

{From Prof. Arnault, French Teacher, Boston.) 

* * * Indeed,I do not know any better Grammar, 
not only in this country, but in the world, for his purpose. 
It contains all the rules, difficulties, and niceties of the 
French Language carefully collected from the very best 
authorities ; and besides, the whole work is now presented 
on the new plan of the “abregé’’ of the grammaire 
nationale (by Besherelle, Paris), an improvement which 
makes this edition very valuable, clear, and convenient. 
* * * In my opinion it onght to be, and will be in time, 
in the library of everybody in America who wants to im- 
prove his French, and especially of all conscientious 
teachers. 


(From the Philadelphia Saturday Courier.) 
“ The auspices under which these works are presented, 
will entitle them to respectful consideration. They claim, 


| and obviously possess, considerable novelty. The author 


would seem to have constructed it with a view to exhaust 
all the resources of the language, to leave none of its 
usages, however new or irregular, unprovided for. It con- 
tains everywhere the evidence of care and scholarship, 
and will no doubt become a work of standard character. 

* * The whoie series will be regarded with interest 
by all who are directly engaged either in teaching or 
learning the French Language. They are printed with un- 
usual neatness, on good paper, and ure well bound. 
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MENTAL AND WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. 


BY FREDERICK A. ADAMS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


D. BIXBY & CO, LOWELL. 


The Revised Edition of this School Book, on larger type, is now ready for sale. 


ween 


ee en eee 


The high character accorded to this work on its first publication, by some of the most distinguished Mathemati- 
cians and Teachers, has been fully sustained in the numerous schools where it has been used, ; : 

It occupies new and unappropriated ground. By the successful treatment of Mental Arithmetic, 2s ap lied to 
large numbers, it conducts the student in a natural and logical way from the first elements, as taught in the Primary 


Books, through the whole course of Written Arithmetic. 
and by business men. 


The Second Part contains an extended practice, with 


It thus supplies a want that has long been felt by teachers 


brief, but sufficient rules and explanations in all the opera- 


tions of common Arithmetic. The questions are numerous, of a practical character, and original throughout. 


The Revised Edition contains several rules, and a considerable number of examples not found in tbe former 
editions ; thus embodying everything which it is thought might add to its completeness und value as a school book. 


For Sale by the Booksellers generally. 


THE 





GRAND COLLECTION 
OF THE 
WORKS OF THE 
OLD MASTERS. 
Is to be again opened, 
On and after Monday the 20th of March, at the 


GALLERY OF THE 


LYCEUM BUILDING. 
mi8tf No. 563 Broadway.— Admittance 25 cents. 


NEW MEDICAL BOOKS. 


BARRINGTON & HASWELL, 


293 Market street, Philadelphia, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 
A SYSTEM OF 


CLINICAL MEDICINE. 
By ROBERT J. GRAVES, M.D., M.R.LA., 
Professor of the Institutes of Medicine in the School of 

Physic, Trinity College, Dublin. 
With Notes and a Series of Lectures. 


By W. W. GERHARD, M.D., 
Lecturer on Clinical Medicine to the University of Penn- 
syivania, Physician to the Pennsylvania Hospital, &c, 
1 vol. 8vo. sheep. 


Third American, from the last Dublin edition, and very 
greatly enlarged. 


“No practitioner of medicine should be without it, since 
there is scarcely a disease to which the human frame is 
liable which does not receive in it some illustration, direct 
or incidental ; and as a guide to —— especially when 
difficulties arise, it will be found a most useful work for 
reference.” — British and Foreign Review. 


AN ACCOUNT OF 


SOME OF THE 


MOST IMPORTANT DISEASES 


PECULIAR TO 


WOMEN. 
By ROBERT GOOCH, M.D., 
SECOND EDITION. 


B. & H. have recently published, 
ay AND STOKES’S PRACTICE OF MEDICINE’ 


PRACTICAL COMPENDIUM OF MID- 


GOOCH'S 
WIFER 
LATHAM ON AUSCULTATION AND DISEASES OF 


THE HEART. 


GROSS’S PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. 
Plates. 
*,* Catalogues of Barrington & Haswell’s publications 
will be sent to any part of the United States. a9 3t 


Colored 


| BEAUTIFUL 
PRESENTATION BOOKS, 
FOR THE COMING SEASON. 


THE WOMEN OF THE SCRIPTURES. Beautifully 

| Illustrated by 12 Engravings on Stee! by Sartain, from 
Original Designs by Rossiter; the Literary Contents 
principally by Eminent American Divines. Edited by 
the Rev. H. Hastings Weld. Spiendidly bound in rich 
and elegant Bindings. 


|THE AMERICAN FEMALE POETS: with Biographi- 
| eal and Critical Notices, and Copious Selections from 
| their Writings. Edited by Miss Caroline May. [llus- 
| trated by a Portrait, and beautiful Vignette Title Page. 
| Bound in cloth plain, cloth gilt, and ‘Turkey Morocco. 
‘THE BRITISH FEMALE POETS: with Biographical 
and Critical Notices, and Copious Selections. Edited 
by Geo, W. Bethune, D.D. With a Portrait of the Hon. 
rs. Norton, and a Vignette Residence of Mrs. He- 
mans. Bound in plain cloth, cloth gilt, and Turkey 
Morocev, 
BUDS AND BLOSSOMS FOR CHILDREN. By Mrs. 
Hughs. author of ‘* Aunt Kitty’s Tales,” &c. A beau- 
tiful Juvenile volume, in cloth extra, gilt. 


| 
} 
| 
| ALSO, NEW EDITIONS OF 


|SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE PATRIARCHS 
and Prophets, Illustrating Important and Prominent 
Events in the Old ‘Testament. Edited by the Rev. H. 
Hastings Weld. 


SCENES IN THE LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR, Illustra- 
tive of bis Life and Passion. Edited by the Rev. Rufus 
W. Griswold. 


SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE APOSTLES, 
Illustrative of Iinportant Events in the New Testament. 
Edited by the Rev. H. Hastings Weld. 


Each volume contains eight fine steel plates, engraved 
in the best style by Sartain, with contributions from the 
most eminent writers of this and other countries. 


THE MIRROR OF LIFE; An Original Work. Edited 

By v. L. A Fay art —_ ore Peertes ou 

teel, engraved by Sartain, from Original Designs, beau- 
tifully bound in various styles. ; 


BETHUNE’S LAYS OF LOVE AND FAITH, AND 
other Poems, a beautiful demy octavo volume, in vari- 
ous bindings. 

WATSON'S NEW DICTIONARY OF POETICAL 
Quotations. Third edition, in various bindings. 


MRS. TUTHILL’S YOUNG LADIES’ HOME. With 
a new frontispmece, in cloth extra and gilt. 


Orders trom the Trade are invited, to whom a liberal 
discount will be given by the publishers. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


To Publishers and Printers. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS, 
Artists and Engravers on Wood, 


From London, 

EG to inform Publishers, Printers, etc., that they have 

just opened their Offices at 98 Broapway, N. Y., op- 
posite Trinity Church, where they are prepared to execute 
any description of work in the above line in a first-rate 
manner. A large assortment of specimens may be seen 
in every style of the Art. 
LESLIE, TRAVER & RENNIE, 

98 Broadway. 


a26 
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New Mathematical Work. 
WHITLOCK’S GEOMETRY. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. 
Theoretical and Practical, 


Containing a full Explanation of the Construction and Use 
of Tables, and a New System of Surveying. 


BY REV. GEORGE C. WHITLOCK, M.A., 


Professor of Mathematical and Experimental Science in 
the Genesee Wesleyan Seminary. 

This work contains several new features. It is highly 
practical and progressive, both in theory and example, con 
taining more than 500 exercises, arithmetical, demonstra- 
tive, and algebraical, intended to be actually useful rather 
than amusing. The student not only acquires the princi 
ples of Geometry but learns to geometrize. The system of 
Surveying taught in this work, and originated by the au 
thor, saves nearly two-thirds of the labor required by the 
ordinary process. Other improvements will be fourd, on 
examination, which it is expected will meet the approba- 
tion of teachers. The publishers have reason to believe 
that this Geometry will be very extensively adopted as a 


Text- Book. 
PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 
226 3t New York. 


DRINKER & MORRIS, 
Richmond, Virginia, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
Publish the following Valuable Books: 
TATE’S DIGEST OF THE LAWS OF VIRGINIA. 

One Volume 8vo. 

TATE’S ANALYTICAL DIGESTED INDEX of the Re- 
ported Cases of the Court of Appeals and General 
Court of Virginia: from Washington to Third Grat- 
tan's Reports : with a Repertorium of the Cases, Doubly 
and Systematically Arranged. 2 vols. 8vo. 

TATE’S AMERICAN FORM BOOK. New and Revised 
Edition. The most complete Book of Forms ever pub- 
lished. 1 volume. 12mo. 

JOYNES ON THE STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS, 
1 volume, 8vo. 

HOWISON’'S HISTORY OF VIRGINIA: from its Dis 
covery and Settlement by Europeans to the Present 
Time. 2 volumes, 8vo. The only complete and ac- 
knowledged History of the State ever published. 

CROZET’S ARITHMETIC. An Arithmetic for Schools 
and Colleges. By Claudius Crozet, Principal of the 
Richmond Academy, late State Engineer of Virginia, 
and formerly Professor of Engineering at’ West Point. 
1 volume, 12mo. 

VIRGINIA SELECTION OF PSALMS AND HYMNS 
By Andrew Broaddus. A New and Revised Edition. 








D. & M. beg to assure the Trade that all Books con- 
signed to them will receive their best attentions, and no 
pains spared to bring them ninently before the Vir- 
ginia public. No charges for Advertising. 


Always on hand, complete Sets of the Virginia Reports 
and all Virginia Law Books. al9 3m 


STANFORD & SWORDS 


LATELY PUBLISHED 
HORNE’S COMPLETE WORKS, 
Containing his most invaluable Treatise on the Book of 
Psalms. 2 vols. 8vo. 


STEPS TO THE ALTAR. Reprint of a late English 
work. 16mo. 


DEVOUT CHURCHMAN’S COMPANION; containing 
+ et Wilson on the Lord’s Supper and Sacra Privata. 
0, 


BROWNELL’S COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF 
Common Prayer. 8vo. 


COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION. New odition 
SHORT'S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 8vo. 


JONES OF NAYLAND’S TREATISE ON THE DOC- 
trine of the Trinity. 18mo. 


HORNE’S COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. 8vo. 


NEANDER’S HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN RE 
ligion. 8vo. : 


HAWKSTONE. By Prof. Sewell. 
edition. 12mo. 


MARK WILTON, the Merchant’sClerk. 2d edit. 12mo. 
ALWAYS HAPPY. A New Juvenile. With engravings. 


IN PRESS. 


Archdeacon Manning. 3 vols. 8vo. 
tise on the Lord’s Supper. 32mo. 





New and cheap 


SERMONS 
WILSON'S 


12mo. 
PLS gs Mew Aged Christian’s Companion. 8vo. 


ou 
BOOK of Common Prayer. 32mo. large type, 
Discourses. 8vo. 


HORNE’S 
PROPER Lessons of the Church. 16mo. 
ILLUSTRATED Edition of Cousin "s Stories. 
do. Vast Army. By Monroe. 
02 tf 





